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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


J.  HAT  canned  prunes  are  ready  to  eat 
without  soaking  is  a  big  advantage  in  their  favor 
—  but  only  if  the  canned  prune  is  as  appetizing 
and  flavorful  as  the  dried  prune  cooked  at  home. 
As  long  as  women  are  convinced  by  experience 
that  canned  prunes  are  as  good  as  dried  ones,  then 
the  time  and  labor  savings  have  an  important  in¬ 
fluence.  But  if  they  are  disappointed  with  the 
canned  product,  convenience  is  not  enough  to 
make  the  sale. 

Nor  is  uniformly  high  quality  hard  to  attain.  Suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  careful  attention  to  details.  Very  im¬ 
portant  is  the  immersion  of  the  dried  prunes  in 
hot  water  (from  2  to  10  minutes  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  prunes  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  dried).  This  not  only  cleanses  the  fruit 
but  gives  it  its  softness  and  glossy  appearance.  It 
is  wise  to  remember  that  the  longer  the  fruit  is 


immersed,  the  more  water  it  absorbs,  and  therefore 
the  less  syrup  will  it  absorb  after  canning.  The 
degree  of  syrup  can  be  varied  with  the  size  of  the 
prune,  the  smaller  the  prune  the  heavier  the  syrup. 

Prunes  have  a  tendency  to  corrode  the  container. 
Therefore  it  is  most  important  that  the  cans  be 
well  exhausted  and  closed  at  a  fairly  high  tem¬ 
perature.  Some  packers  have  best  results  with  a 
long  exhaust  at  170°,  others  with  a  shorter  ex¬ 
haust  at  210°.  After  sterilization,  the  cans  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  to  decrease  the  action  of 
the  prune  on  the  can. 

If  you  are  faced  with  specific  problems  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  quality,  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Can  Company,  which  has 
considerable  knowledge  of  this  fruit,  will  be  glad 
to  consult  with  you. 
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Hamachek  Ensilage  Distributor 


PATENTED  j 

United  States  .  .  .  May  26,  1925  I 
Canada . Dec.  29,  1925 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters. 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  shows  filled  can 
after  cover  is  seamed  on 
in  machine,  air  tight 
without  solder 


This  cut  shows  can 
before  it  enters 
machine 


NO.  S87  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  51  ROTARY  DOUBLE^^AMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Vow  COAST  to  COAST 
.  with 
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CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wothington  Sir—* 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  47nd  Str— » 


built  thru  the  years,  of  selling  honestly 
and  servicing  sincerely.  Their  readiness 
to  offer  freely  the  benefits  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience — to  under' 
take  specific  Canner’s  problems,  or  to 
give  sound,  practical  advice,  is  much  ap' 
preciated  by  forward  looking  Canners. 

Yet,  their  services  represent  not  only 
their  own  experience  but  also  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  skilled  organization  rich  in  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  for  service  to  the 
Industry.  To  help  build  a  greater  Con- 
tinental  on  the  sound  principles  of  its 
past  traditions  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Continental  representative. 


Canned 


L.  A.  Beach 
DUtrict  Salea  Manager 


Sherlock  McKewen 
Aaat.  District  Sales  Manager 


/^ORN  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Amer- 
C/  lean  vegetables.  Yet  few  of  us  realize 
that  it  was  some  ninety-odd  years  ago  that 
com  was  first  canned  in  a  small  Maine  vil¬ 
lage,  while  today  many  millions  of  cases 
are  consumed  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

A  tremendous  growth,  but  a  natural  one 
when  we  consider  that  the  fresh  com  sea¬ 
son  is  short  .  .  .  that  the  fresh  vegetable 
deteriorates  rapidly  and  cannot  be  stored 
and  shipped  without  rapid  loss  of  flavor 
and  sugar  content,  which  greatly  impairs 
its  deliciousness. 

During  this  growth,  there  have  been 
many  developments  and  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  both  com  itself  and  methods  of 
preserving.  Today,  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
consumption  of  canned  com  indicated  for 
1932,  it  behooves  every  Canner  of  com  to 
pack  for  highest  quality. 

Regardless  of  variety  and  style  of  corn 
you  pack.  Continental  has,  thm  actual 
studies  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  a  vast 
fund  of  information  available  on  soil,  seed, 
fertilization,  picking,  processing,  etc.  Such 
accurate  and  reliable  information  helps 
many  Canners  to  better  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  for  quality  today. 


C-ENAMEL 


D*  A.  Searle  A*  J*  Abplanalp 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


Today,  probably  more  than  90% 
of  all  canned  corn  is  packed  in 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans.  In  fact,  the 
development  of  the  C-Enamel  Can 
has  been  largely  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  great  growth  of  canned 
corn  due  to  its  elimination  of  dis¬ 
coloration  of  both  the  contents  and 
the  can. 

The  modern  housewife  knows 
the  value  of  Canned  Foods  packed 
in  Enamel  Lined  Cans.  She  likes 
their  uniformly  fine  appearance  de¬ 
noting  high  quality.  If  you  would 
win  her  preference  for  your  Canned 
Foods,  plan  to  give  those  packs 
which  require  Enamel,  such  as  suc¬ 
cotash,  shrimp,  corn,  chicken,  etc., 
the  sales  advantages  of  Continental 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


F.  G.  Soxman 
Sales  Representative 


W.  H.  Fnnderburg 
Sales  Representative 


E.  J.  Feigb  L,  J.  Wing 

Sales  Representative  •  Sales  Representative 


CHICAGO 
NO.  9 


C.  A.  Thomas  P.  L.  Brachle 

Sales  Representative  Sales  RepresentaUve 


TW/S  new  plant — the 
fifth  in  the  Chicago 
area — is  a  model  of  can¬ 
making  efficiency.  Line 
after  line  of  smooth¬ 
running,  high-speed, 
can-making  machinery 
turns  out  cans  faster 
tluin  the  eye  can  count . 
And  constantly  safe¬ 
guarding  ffontinental 
Quality  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  skilled  in  produc¬ 
ing  better  cans  even 
under  “peak  loads,” 
Yet  this  is  but  one  of 
the  39  modern  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 


LOOKING 

AFTER 

YOUR 

INTERESTS 


Harry  Palos 
Sales  Representative 

ever  increasing  Canner  loy¬ 
alty  to  Continental  throughout 
the  country  is  a  tribute  of  the 
highest  type  to  all  Continental 
representatives. 

These'men,  pictured  here,  are  serving 
Canners  located  within  our  Chicago 
Sales  District,  and  have  a  reputation. 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffiee,  Balti¬ 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

CONUNDRUM — ^What’s  the  difference  between 
these  two  cases? 

If  1500  entirely  independent  and  individ¬ 
ually  owned  producers  combined  their  outputs  and 
sold  through  one  single  head,  at  any  given  price, 
they  w'ould  be  branded  as  a  trust,  and  proceeded 
against  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and 
everybody  would  expect  that  action. 

YET 

If  1500  entirely  independent  and  individually 
owned  retail  buyers  combine  their  purchases  in 
one  Buying  Unit  (Voluntary  Chains),  so  as  to 
buy  at  the  lowest  possible  market  price,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  themselves  huge  amounts  of  money  at  the 
cost  of  the  sellers,  no  action  may  be  taken  against 
them,  many  good  thinkers  contend. 

We  would  like  to  know  why.  A  trust  among  sellers 
is  to  put  prices  up;  a  trust  among  buyers  is  to  put 
prices  down.  In  both  cases  an  unfair  advantage  is 
taken,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  and  is  not 
supposed  to  be  allowed.  The  Government  is  supposed 
to  remove  all  restraints  of  trade.  Why  can’t  it  see 
buying  as  well  as  selling? 

Everybody  welcomes  the  slowly  but  surely  improv¬ 
ing  business  conditions,  and  everybody  recognizes  that 
this  improvement  must  be  slow,  but  hopes  that  it  will 
be  continuous.  But  everybody  knows  that  before  busi¬ 
ness  can  regain  its  feet,  labor  must  be  re-employed, 
the  shops  and  factories  opened  with  good  if  not  full 
forces,  and  the  great  buying  public  thereby  given  the 
wherewithal!  to  purchase  the  outputs  of  these  factories. 
How  can  that  be  brought  about  if  these  products  must 
face  the  united  front  of  a  few,  well  organized  buying 
units  who  dictate  prices? 

The  furniture  manufacturing  business  is  prostrate; 
you  can  buy  shoe-making  factories  at  your  own  price ; 
the  millinery  business  in  all  its  ramifications,  though 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful  traders  in  the  world, 


is  busted  because  there,  is  no  profit  in  the  selling  prices. 
In  this  latter  industry,  we  have  been  told  that  they  put 
experts  at  work  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  making 
every  garment  or  supply,  and  their  buyers  are  then 
ready  to  sit  down  at  the  makers’  desks  and  tell  them 
their  costs,  and  then  say  what  they  will  pay,  and  that 
is  always  a  mere  shade  over  costs.  We  have  not  pro¬ 
gressed  quite  that  far  in  canned  foods,  but  it  will  come. 

How  can  you  revive  business  under  such  conditions 
and  what  is  the  use  trying?  This  is  a  bigger  question 
than  just  canned  foods  sales.  Is  it  to  go  by  the  board 
as  every  other  effort  to  change  or  improve  bad  condi¬ 
tions?  Do  you  think  this  is  just  another  quack  remedy 
proposed  ? 

The  PASSING  OF  JOHN  HANNA— Wednesday, 
September  7th,  witnessed  the  passing  in  death 
of  one  of  the  industry’s  most  beloved  men.  He 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  age  76.  Lots  of  canners 
knew  John  A.  Hanna,  but  all  supplymen  did,  and  hon¬ 
ored  him.  For  25  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  and  though 
he  relinquished  that  a  few  years  ago,  they  would  not 
let  him  get  out  of  the  job  of  manager  of  the  yearly 
exhibit — the  Big  Show.  No  one  knows  what  a  job  it 
was  to  assign  space  to  all,  and  keep  everyone  satisfied. 
“Uncle  John”  was  a  master  hand  at  this — a  blessed  ac¬ 
quisition  to  his  Association,  for  he  was  a  peace  maker 
of  distinction,  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  replace  him.  And  he  was  as  accurate  in  his  records, 
and  even  more  modest  in  his  demeanor.  The  Show  will 
nfever  seem  the  same  without  him. 

Mr.  Hanna,  as  a  member  of  the  Chisholm-Scott  of 
old,  and  later  with  the  Scott  Viner  Company,  was  a 
resident  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  a  Vice-President  of  its  leading 
bank  and  a  citizen  holding  the  respect  and  love  of  his 
community. 

Vale!  John!  Having  done  so  well  here  you  will 
surely  do  well  there ;  and  you  carry  with  you  that  one 
thing  of  inestimable  value — ^the  love  of  your  fellow 
men.  If  he  had  an  enemy,  it  was  the  enemy’s  fault, 
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not  John’s.  You  will  be  missed  at  home,  in  your  own 
town,  and  this  industry  will  never  forget  you,  and  its 
full  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Hanna,  surviving  him. 

AXATION  WILL  NOT  RESTORE  PROSPER¬ 
ITY — Scoring  the  failure  of  Congress  to  cut  at 
least  a  billion  dollars  from  the  cost  of  running 
the  national  government — a  step  which  would  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  taxpayer  of  part  of  his  “almost  unbearable” 
burden — the  Manufacturers  Record,  Baltimore,  asks 
the  pertinent  question,  “What  of  the  Future?”  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  we  cannot  tax  ourselves  into  prosperity, 
that  journal  says,  in  part : 

“Estimates  vary  as  to  the  amount  it  will  cost  to  run  the 
national  government  next  year,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  $4,000,- 
000,000  and  probably  nearer  to  $4,500,000,000.  In  this  year 
of  tremendous  depression  the  hope  persisted  that  cuts  would 
be  made  by  Congress  aggregating  at  least  $1,000,000,000. 

It  could  have  been  done  by  lopping  off  items  not  specifically 
created  by  law  and  again  by  adopting  new  legislation  doing 
away  with  extravagant  and  unnecessary  creations  of  pre¬ 
vious  Congresses.  The  press  has  been  demanding  it  and  the 
business  mind  of  America  recognizes  in  it  the  only  sane  and 
sound  plan  to  approximate  a  balanced  budget. 

Failed  to  Cut  Expenses 

“Instead  of  this  reasonable  way  to  give  assurance  and 
confidence  to  a  distressed  country  looking  to  its  national 
representatives  to  lay  aside  personal  political  considera¬ 
tions  and  address  themselves  constructively  to  a  vital  task, 
what  is  the  result?  A  burden  of  taxation  that  is  almost 
unbearable  under  present  conditions  and  applied  through  a 
discriminatory  schedule,  and  a  definite  failure  to  even  ap¬ 
proach  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the  wasteful  processes  all 
too  familiar  as  governmental  expense. 

“Prosperity  will  not  be  brought  back  by  taxation.  We 
have  boasted  of  the  wealth  of  America.  It  has  unrivaled 
resources  of  soil  nad  industry,  but  what  are  they  worth 
under  the  stagnation  conditions  that  now  prevail  ?  The 
figures  of  the  tax  appraiser  are  not  being  verified  in  the 
market  place.” 

Taxation  has  robbed  all  real  estate  of  its  value,  for 
the  taxes  alone  represent  a  huge  rent  for  the  property ; 
yet  further  loans  by  the  Government  in  its  attempt  to 
dig  itself  out  of  debt  by  loans,  merely  add  to  taxes.  We 
detest  politics  and  all  its  works  and  pomps,  and  one 
cannot  logically  expect  the  politician  to  cut  himself  off 
the  payroll,  but  from  recent  events,  especially  in 
Maine,  it  begins  to  look  like  the  voters  mean  to  be 
heard.  That  is  our  only  remedy.  Politics  as  a  business 
must  be  killed ;  politics  as  a  truely  representative  form 
of  Government  must  be  restored.  We  need  representa¬ 
tives,  not  politicians.  • 

A  HINT— NO  A  SI.AP— FOR  THE  PRICE  CUTTER 

Yours  is  not  the  only  industry  that  suffers  from 
the  fool  price  cutter  running  loose.  Read  this 
from  “Spinal  Colyums,”  a  tonic  for  printers.  And 
after  you  have  read,  take  yourself  firmly  by  the  lapel 
of  your  coat,  or  the  right  hand  galus  strap,  and  lead 
yourself  into  a  corner  and  let  this  sink  into  your  inner¬ 
most  being.  He’s  talking  to  you : 

Here’s  good  gospel,  from  a  good  printer:  “Why  don’t 
you  say  in  Spinal  that  nobody  quotes  the  printer’s  price 
but  the  printer  himself.  The  buyer  doesn’t  cut  the  printer’s 
price.  The  competitor  doesn’t  figure  the  printer’s  estimates. 
The  printer  must  be  willing  to  sell  $20  worth  of  work  for 
$10  before  anyone  can  make  him  do  it. 

“Self-defense  may  go  in  law  as  justification  for  murder, 

but  I’m  d - d  if  it’s  a  justification  for  losing  money. 

“In  any  line  of  business  you  find  a  fringe  of  ignoramuses 
and  weak  sisters;  they  are  always  with  us.  But  are  these 
cringing  printers  half  as  guilty  as  we  fellows  who  get  down 
in  the  gutter  with  them  Why  call  out  the  militia  to  make 
them  behave,  when  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  police  ourselves?” 

And  then  this  same  little  peppy  sheet  grows  real 
personal — it  .says : 


“Some  day  you  may  find  your  estimates  (prices)  lower 
than  the  other  bidders’  and  still  showing  a  25  per  cent  profit 
for  you.  But  don’t  bank  on  that  paradise. 

“If  you  would  bring  paradise  nearer,  try  to  cultivate 
customers  rather  than  bid-inquiries.  If  we  keep  selling  on 
the  basis  of  bids,  we  can’t  blame  the  buyer  for  buying  on 
bids. 

“It  is  easy  to  sit  at  a  portable  and  pound  out  these  sen¬ 
timents.  It  is  hard  to  go  up  against  a  tough  world  of  print¬ 
ing  buyers.  But  there  is  some  middle  ground  where  a 
printer  can  settle  upon  a  policy  and  work  toward  an  ideal 
even  in  the  daily  ruck  of  trivialities  and  bog  of  discourage¬ 
ment. 

“If  a  cannery  is  a  cannery  and  nothing  more,  it  must 
meet  all  the  price  competition  extant.  But  when  a  cannery 
establishes  a  trademark  like  Beechnut  or  Heinz,  and  makes 
a  fine  product,  people  will  pay  what  the  canner  asks,  know 
ing  it  to  be  fair. 

“Are  you  the  local  Beechnut  or  Heinz  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness?  And  are  you  telling  the  buyers  so?” 

- ♦ - 

AUSTRALIA  REMOVES  TEMPORARY  IMPORT 
PROHIBITIONS  AND  REDUCES  DUTIES  ON 
IMPORTANT  RANGE  OF  COMMODITIES 

HE  Australian  government  has  ordered  the  repeal 
of  the  remaining  import  prohibitions  temporar¬ 
ily  imposed  as  part  of  an  emergency  measure 
since  April  4,  1930,  and  presented  resolutions  to  Par¬ 
liament  reducing  the  duties  on  a  considerable  range  of 
commodities,  partly  by  removal  of  the  surtax  of  one- 
half  the  previous  duties  operative  since  the  above  date, 
partly  by  varying  amounts  of  reductions  from  existing 
duties,  and  partly  by  the  waiver  of  the  primage  duty  on 
imports,  usually  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  according  to  a 
radiogram  received  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Trade  Commissioner  Earl  C.  Squire,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  2  at  Sydney,  and  details  made  available  by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Tindale,  Australian  Customs 
Representative  at  New  York.  These  measures  are 
effective  at  once,  with  the  duty  reductions  operative 
provisionally,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Australian 
Parliament. 

While  the  full  and  official  text  has  not  yet  been 
received,  it  is  understood  that  the  import  prohibitions 
were  lifted  on  certain  foodstuffs,  certain  dried  fruits, 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and  jellies. 

- * - 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  prompOy. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N,  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  se^irch  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


A  SEA  SCENE  IN  A  CIRCLE,  for  pickles.  Use  claimed  since 
February  28,  1919,  by  Matsushita  Shoten,  Ltd.,  Osako  City, 
Japan. 

OXFORD,  marmalade.  Use  claimed  since  1874  by  Frank 
Cooper,  Ltd.,  Oxford,  England. 

CRESCA,  snails,  frankfurter  sausages,  foie  gras  au  naturel, 
goose  liver,  pate  de  fois  gras,  all  of  which  are  contained  in 
cans  or  glass  receptacles.  Use  claimed  since  July  19,  1904,  by 
Cresca  Company,  Inc,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FLEETWOOD,  and  antelope  design,  canned  fruits,  canned 
vegetables,  catsup,  pickles  and  olives,  and  pork  and  beans, 
canned  fish,  canned  fruits  for  salad.  Use  claimed  since  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1931,  by  King  Dobbs  &  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SILVER  STREAM,  and  pilot  wheel  desi^,  preserved  foods, 
namely,  caviar  and  olives  in  jars.  Use  claimed  since  January 
5,  1932,  by  Morris  Cohen,  New  York  City. 
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MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Resister. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Feed  Rollers^  revolving  in  Special  Ball 
Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manafacturera 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 


Brokers  and  C 


om  mission 


Ganned  G'oo^s  arid  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L).  S.  A. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

Harris,  Ark.,  September  13,  1932 — The  crop  is  above 
the  average  with  quality  very  good.  Crop  cut  short 
some  on  account  of  dry  weather.  The  pack  will  be  10 
or  20  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 

Pindall,  Ark.,  September  7,  1932 — Crop  is  over  with 
a  very  light  yield.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
raw  tomatoes. 

Pocahontas,  Ark.,  September  12,  1932 — ^We  do  not 
have  any  canning  crops  in  Randolph  County  this  year. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  September  8,  1932 — The  acreage  in 
this  locality  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  with 
better  prospects  for  bigger  crop  than  last  year.  It  all 
depends  from  now  on  on  weather  conditions  whether 
or  not  we  will  get  more  tonnage  per  acre  than  we  got 
last  year.  The  heat  in  the  last  two  weeks  has  caused 
much  damage  to  the  crop,  which  was  badly  sunburned. 
We  look  for  a  small  pack  in  this  State.  We  will  start 
packing  on  September  10th,  and  most  of  the  other 
canners  in  this  section  will  either  start  the  latter  part 
of  this  week  or  the  first  part  of  next  week. 

Mt.  Summit,  Ind.,  September  12,  1932 — Dry  weather 
has  cut  out  crop;  do  not  expect  over  70  to  75  per  cent 
yield.  Think  the  average  yield  will  not  exceed  4i/^  to 
5  tons  per  acre. 

Waldron,  Ind.,  September  12,  1932 — ^We  are  not  op¬ 
erating  our  factory.  Those  who  are,  are  getting  about 
three-fourths  crop. 

Crisfield,  Md.,  September  14,  1932 — Acreage  40  per 
cent.  About  finished  packing  for  this  season. 

Goldsboro,  Md.,  September  12,  1932 — ^We  have  about 
75  per  cent  acreage  and  80  per  cent  crop. 

Hillsboro,  Md.,  September  10,  1932 — The  hot,  dry 
weather  has  caused  the  tomatoes  to  ripen  this  week, 
leaving  canners  with  more  than  they  could  handle. 
Quality  poor  because  of  blistered  condition  and  quite  a 
lot  have  poor  color. 

Hurlock,  Md.,  September  12,  1932 — Fruit  plentiful 
this  week  and  next  week.  Good  crop  but  damaged  by 
hot  sun. 

Marydel,  Md.,  September  12,  1932 — ^We  have  about 
90  per  cent  acreage  and  80  per  cent  crop. 

Westminster,  Md.,  September  10,  1932 — Will  be 
about  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  September  8,  1932 — Acreage  about 
same  as  last  year.  Yield  good. 

Rockymount,  Va.,  September  10,  1932 — Our  canning 
operations  are  on  a  small  scale.  We  contracted  about 
80  acres.  Crop  is  short.  Weather  extremely  dry.  Will 
probably  haVe  3,000  to  4,000  bushels  out  of  above 
acreage. 


Weems,  Va.,  September  7,  1932 — Very  few  canners 
in  this  section  are  packing  this  year.  Crops  estimated 
at  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Acreage  in  this  section  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal  year;  possibly  less  than  50  per 
cent,  owing  to  small  number  of  canners  packing. 

CORN 

Waldron,  Ind.,  September  12,  1932 — Operating  one 
plant.  Acreage  reduced  from  2,000  acres  to  800  acres ; 
yield  about  75  per  cent  of  expectations.  In  a  radius  of 
50  miles  five  plants  are  operating  on  reduced  acreage 
and  eight  plants  are  idle. 

Hillsboro,  Md.,  September  10,  1932 — Pack  is  over  in 
our  section  with  about  60  per  cent  crop.  Quality  good. 
Look  for  higher  prices. 

Westminster,  Md.,  September  10,  1932 — Sweet:  Crop 
in  this  part  of  Western  Maryland  is  only  50  per  cent 
of  a  normal  season.  Our  late  corn  was  very  bad.  This 
was  disappointing  to  us  as  we  were  looking  forward 
to  a  fairly  good  crop  in  the  late  planting. 

BEANS 

Pindall,  Ark.,  September  7,  1932 — We  haven’t  any 
beans  this  year. 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  September  8,  1932 — Stringbeans: 
We  have  just  finished  packing  today  and  our  pack  this 
year  was  the  smallest  we  have  ever  had  in  the  13  years 
we  have  been  in  business.  For  the  last  five  years  our 
average  pack  has  been  80,000  cases  per  year.  The  crop 
this  year  was  very  good  but  most  of  the  acreage  was 
put  in  for  the  fresh  market,  as  we  only  contracted  for 
30  acres  this  year.  We  did  not  want  to  pack  many  this 
year  due  to  our  carryover,  and  also  to  bad  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Westminster,  Md.,  September  10,  1932 — Stringless: 
This  item  has  been,  and  still  is,  few  and  far  between. 
The  late  planting  will  be  picked  in  the  next  two  weeks 
and  turnout  looks  like  about  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  early  beans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fields, 
were  almost  a  total  failure. 

PUMPKIN 

Waldron,  Ind.,  September  12,  1932 — Crop  does  not 
look  well,  however,  we  will  only  pack  just  what  we  can 
sell  before  season  is  over. 

CUCUMBERS 

Wooster,  Ohio,  September  8,  1932 — Acreage  about 
one-third  less  than  last  year.  Cool  nights. 

FRUIT 

Winchester,  Va.,  September  9,  1932 — Apples:  Expect 
about  two-thirds  of  a  normal  pack. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  L.eatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  8* 

386  pace*. 


Price 

$19.00 

Poatase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Puhllaher  of  tht 
Industry 'i  Literature 
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Crop  Conditions  as  of  September  1st  ’32 

As  Reported  by  Bureau  of  Agr.  Economics  U.  S.  D.  A.  on  Sept.  9th,  1 932. 


Tomatoes  The  1931  harvested  yield  was  2.20  tons  per  acre;  the 

five-year  average  yield  for  the  period,  1926-1930,  2.03 

A  TOTAL  production  of  1,157,900  tons  of  tomatoes  tons  per  acre. 

for  canning  and  manufacture,  is  indicated  by  During  August,  the  crop  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
reports  of  September  1  on  the  condition  and  Ohio  and  Michigan,  has  suffered  severely  from  heat 
probable  yields  per  acre  of  the  crop.  This  prospective  and  lack  of  moisture  and  yields  have  been  drastically 
production  is  about  18  per  cent  larger  than  the  esti-  reduced.  In  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 


mated  production  of  981,500  tons  in  1931,  but  is  10 
per  cent  below  the  average  production  (1,287,500  tons) 
for  the  five-year  period  preceding  1931.  According  to 
September  1  conditions,  the  prospective  yield  per  acre 
(4.24  tons)  is  about  the  same  as  the  five-year  average 
yield  per  acre  (4.22  tons)  for  the  period,  1926-1930. 
The  yield  of  3.34  tons  per  acre  obtained  in  1931  was 
unusually  low. 

Production  prospects  during  August  declined  about 
6  per  cent.  Ihe  crop  in  most  States  of  the  Middle 
Western  area,  in  the  Ozarks,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
southern  New  Jersey  has  been  adversely  aftected  by 
hot  weather  and  lack  of  moisture.  The  Iowa  crop  has 
had  too  much  rain.  New  York  tomatoes  started  late 
and  have  experienced  slow  ripening  weather.  Toma¬ 
toes  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  the  far  Western  area  have  about  held  their  own 
since  August  1. 


Acreage 

Yield  Per  Acre  Production 

State 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York . 

11,300 

10,600 

8.1 

6.7 

91,500 

71,000 

New  Jersey . 

30,000 

31,000 

4.4 

5.8 

132,000 

179,800 

Pennsylvania... 

4,800 

6,300 

3.6 

4v0 

17,300 

25,200 

Ohio  . 

10,300 

9,780 

6.0 

5.0 

61,800 

48,900 

Indiana  . 

64,000 

62,700 

3.0 

4.0 

192,000 

250,800 

Illinois  . 

4,650 

5,390 

4.8 

4.0 

22,300 

21,600 

Michigan  . 

2,000 

1,700 

7.0 

5.5 

14,000 

9,400 

Iowa  . 

6,400 

5,300 

3.6 

3.5 

23,000 

18,600 

Missouri  . 

20,000 

16,160 

2.1 

2.4 

42,000 

38,800 

Delaware  . 

11,800 

10,600 

2.0 

3.9 

23,600 

41,300 

Maryland  . 

38,000 

•  34,200 

2.0 

3.8 

76,000 

130,000 

V  irginia  . 

12,000 

9,700 

2.0 

2.4 

24,000 

23,300 

Kentucky  . 

5,700 

5,600 

2.8 

3.4 

16,000 

19,000 

Tennessee  . 

10,700 

8,400 

2.2 

2.5 

23,500 

21,000 

Arkansas  . 

16,800 

16,300 

2.5 

2.8 

42,000 

45,600 

Colorado  . 

2,500 

2,700 

7.0 

8.1 

17,500 

21,900 

Utah  . 

6.200 

3,000 

8.3 

9.4 

51,500 

28,200 

California  . . 

28,110 

25,600 

3.1 

5.2 

87,100 

133,100 

♦Other  States.. 

8,720 

8,010 

2.8 

3.8 

24,400 

30,400 

U.  S.  Total . 

293,980 

273,040 

3.34 

4.24 

981,500 

1,157,900 

*“Other  States”  include:  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Sweet  Corn 

The  forecast  of  production  of  sweet  corn  for  can¬ 
ning  or  manufacture,  based  upon  the  reported 
condition  and  probable  yield  per  acre  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  is  344,400  tons,  or  slightly  lower  than  the 
forecast  of  production  on  August  15.  The  indicated 
production  is  only  44.4  per  cent  of  the  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  (774,300  tons)  in  1931  and  is  54.0  per  cent  of 
the  average  production  of  637,800  tons  for  the  five- 
year  period  previous  to  1931.  An  average  yield  of 
2.12  tons  per  acre  is  indicated  on  the  planted  acreage. 


where  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  1932  acreage  is  grown, 
growing  conditions  have  been  more  favorable  and  pro¬ 
duction  prospects  are  good.  Improved  prospects  in 
Minnesota  and  Illinois  have  largely  offset  the  losses  in 
the  drouth  areas. 


Acreage 

Yield  Per  Acre 

Production 

State 

1931  1932 

1931  1932 

1931  1932 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Maine  . 

10,200 

8,950 

3.5 

3.3 

35,700 

29,500 

New  Hamp... 

900 

640 

2.9 

2.6 

2,600 

1,700 

Vermont  . 

1,280 

880 

2.5 

2.3 

3,200 

2,000 

New  York . 

17,300 

10,560 

2.5 

1.9 

43,200 

20,100 

Pennsylvania 

5,500 

1,680 

1.7 

1.3 

9,400 

2,200 

Ohio  . 

30,300 

8,870 

2.4 

1.9 

72,700 

16,900 

Indiana  . 

38,000 

18,240 

2.2 

1.7 

83,600 

31,000 

Illinois  . 

68,600 

36,300 

2.4 

2.2 

164,600 

79,900 

Michigan  . 

6,900 

4,000 

1.1 

1.1 

7,600 

4,400 

Wisconsin  .... 

12,500 

2,220 

2.3 

2.1 

28,800 

4,700 

Minnesota  .... 

48,700 

33,100 

1.8 

2.8 

87,700 

92,700 

Iowa  . 

53,800 

7,300 

2.3 

2.6 

123,700 

19,000 

Nebraska  . 

6,400 

3,200 

1.7 

2.0 

10,900 

6,400 

Delaware  . 

3,700 

2,000 

2.5 

1.5 

9,200 

3,000 

Maryland  . 

39,800 

20,100 

1.8 

1.0 

71,600 

20,100 

Tennessee  .... 

3,600 

1,370 

2.5 

2.6 

9,000 

3,600 

♦Other  States 

4,150 

3,250 

2.6 

2.2 

10,800 

7,200 

U.  S.  Total...351,630 

162,660 

2.20 

2.12 

774,300 

344,400 

*“Other  States”  include:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota.,  Virginia,  Washington  and 
Wyoming. 


Cabbage  for  Kraut 

ROSPECTIVE  production  of  cabbage  for  kraut, 
based  upon  the  reported  condition  and  probable 
yields  per  acre  on  September  1,  is  20  per  cent 
larger  than  the  small  production  of  1931,  but  is  slightly 
less  than  the  five-year  average  production  for  the 
period,  1926-1930.  The  total  production  indicated  is 
160,300  tons  compared  with  133,700  tons  estimated  in 
1931  and  162,900  tons  as  the  average  for  the  five  years 
preceding  1931.  The  prospective  average  yield  per 
acre  is  10.13  tons  compared  with  7.15  tons  in  1931  and 
with  a  five-year  average  of  9.51  tons  for  the  period, 
1926-1930. 


_ Acreage _ Yield  Per  Acre  Production 

State _ 1931  1932  1^  1932  1931  1932 


_ Acres _ Tons _ Tons _ 

New  York .  5,800  5,030  8.8  12.5  51,000  62,900 

Ohio  .  2,200  2,130  8.6  8.4  18,900  17,900 

Indiana  .  1,260  430  5.0  8.5  6,300  3,700 

Illinois  .  550  870  3.0  7.9  1,600  6,900 

Michigan  .  1,420  1,200  7.6  10.0  10,800  12,000 

Wisconsin  ....  5,000  3,700  5.7  9.7  28,500  35,900 

Minnesota  ....  380  230  6.0  10.0  2,300  2,300 

Colorado  .  250  250  6.0  10.0  2,400  2,500 

Washington...  200  200  8.5  10.0  1,700  2,000 

♦Other  States  1,630  1,780  6.3  8.0  10,200  14,200 


U.  S.  Total...  18,690  15,820  7.15  10.13  133,700  160,300 

♦“Other  States”  include:  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Mary¬ 
land,  Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Utah  and  Virginia. 
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Snap  Beans 

ASED  upon  reports  from  canners  on  September  1, 
giving  condition  and  probable  yield  per  acre,  the 
indicated  production  of  snap  beans  for  canning 
or  manufacture  is  45,380  tons,  or  35  per  cent  less  than 
the  estimated  production  of  69,730  tons  in  1931  and  33 
per  cent  below  the  average  production  of  68,100  tons 
for  the  five-year  period  previous  to  1931.  The  in¬ 
dicated  production  for  the  1932  season  is  only  about 
one-half  as  large  as  the  peak  productions  of  1929  and 
1930,  when  the  crop  was  estimated  at  92,300  tons  and 
90,400  tons,  respectively. 

An  average  yield  per  acre  of  1.42  is  indicated,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.28  tons  in  1931  and  1.47  tons  for  the 
five-year  period,  1926-1930. 


Acreage  Yield  Per  Acre  Production 


State 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Maine  . 

950 

520 

2.8 

2.3 

2,700 

1,200 

New  York . 

7,300 

5,330 

1.8 

1.7 

13,100 

9,060 

Pennsylvania... 

3,200 

1,630 

1.4 

1.4 

4,500. 

2,280 

Indiana  . 

3,600 

1,900 

.4 

1.2 

1,400 

2,280 

Michigan  . 

5,500 

3,280 

1.0 

1.2 

5,500 

3,940 

Wisconsin  . 

7,200 

3,880 

1.2 

1.2 

8,600 

4,660 

Delaware  . 

1,550 

380 

1.0 

1.1 

1,600 

420 

Maryland  . 

7,300 

4,200 

1.4 

1.2 

10,200 

5,040 

South  Carolina 

1,000 

700 

.6 

.9 

600 

630 

Tennessee  . 

2,100 

1,.500 

.8 

1.9 

1,700 

2,850 

Mississippi  . 

2,000 

1,320 

.7 

.9 

1,400 

1,190 

Arkansas  . 

2,040 

1,400 

.7 

.8 

1,400 

1,120 

Louisiana  . 

1,400 

800 

.9 

1.1 

1,300 

880 

Colorado . 

1,050 

8.50 

1.9 

1.6 

2,000 

1.360 

Utah  . 

180 

300 

3.3 

3.2 

600 

960 

Washington  .... 

550 

160 

3.3 

4.0 

1,800 

640 

Oregon  . 

400 

400 

4.0 

3.7 

1,600 

1,480 

California  . 

650 

250 

2.6 

3.5 

1,700 

880 

♦Other  States.. 

6,690 

3,220 

1.2 

1.4 

8,028 

4,510 

U.  S.  Total . 

54,660 

32.020 

1.28 

1.42 

69.730 

45.380 

*“Other  States”  include:  Alabama.  Georgia,  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

Condition  of  Canning  Crops  on  September  1 
With  Comparisons 

_ _  Sweet  Corn _ Tomatoes _ 

Sept.  Sept.  l6-yr.  av.  Sept.  Sept.  10-yr.  av. 


State  1,  1,  Sept.  1,  1,  1,  Sept.  1, 

_ ^1_932^  _1932  1921-30  1932  1931  1921-30 

_ _ _ Per  Cent  _ Per  Cent _ 

Maine  . 88  83  79  —  —  — 

New  Hamp .  85  —  83  —  —  — 

Vermont  .  78  82  75  —  —  — 

New  York .  86  93  66  78  88  70 

New  Jersey .  —  —  —  76  70  73 

Pennsylvania  .  58  76  65  70  70  70 

Nr.  AtlanticTI7...r.'“84i4  8678  69'9  757?  74.6  7l73 

Ohio  .  70  '  84  66  70  84  72 

Indiana  .  77  81  72  76  73  68 

Illinois  .  80  84  78  77  68  70 

Michigan  .  62  30  60  70  71  74 

Wisconsin  .  67  52  69  —  —  — 

Minnesota  .  91  67  72  —  —  — 

Iowa  .  86  74  79  63  70  70 

Nebraska  .  83  54  82  —  —  — 

Missouri  .  —  —  —  59  54  58 

Nr7~Central .  8175  lAA  74.0  ^2.0  “7^.0  66.6 

Delaware  .  65  80  66  80  58  65 

Maryland  .  40  74  65  73  54  62 

Virginia  .  —  —  —  49  47  55 

So.  Atlantic .  ~42T3  74.3  64.7  70.1  53.5  61.6 

Kentucky  .  —  —  —  71  68  60 

Tennessee  .  95  97  —  58  60  61 

Mississippi  .  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Arkansas  .  —  —  —  67  65  58 

So.  Central .  95.0  97.7  —  ^^65.2  64.0  60.0 


_ Sweet  Corn _ Tomatoes _ 

Sept.  Sept.  10-yr.  av.  Sept.  Sept.  10-yr.  av. 

State  1,  1,  Sept.  1,  1,  1,  Sept.  1, 

_  1932  1932  1921-30  1932  1931  1921-30 

_ Per  Cent _ Per  Cent _ 

Colorado  .  H  ^  81  75  T7 

Utah  .  _  _  _  80  71  76 

California  .  —  —  —  85  75  80 

Far  Western .  —  —  —  84.2  74.2  77.4 

*Other  States .  72  76  76  68  62  66 

U.  S.  Average .  76.5  75.9  72.4  72.8  66^8  67.5 


♦For  Sweet  Corn— “Other  States”  include:  Colorado.  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Virginia,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

For  Tomatoes — “Other  States”  include:  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wisconsin. 


_ Green  Lima  Beans _  Beets 

Sept.  1,  Sept.  1,  Sept.l,  Sept.  1,  Sept7l7s^pL  T, 
State _ 1932  1931  1930  1932  1931  19.30 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

New  York . 

..  - 

_ 

_ 

90 

76 

67 

New  Jersey . 

..  50 

75 

65 

90 

90 

88 

Ohio  . 

..  60 

60 

29 

_ 

Indiana  . . 

..  — 

_ 

80 

75 

60 

Michigan  . 

..  85 

42 

60 

85 

60 

65 

Minnesota  . 

..  65 

60 

74 

_ 

Wisconsin  . 

- 

_ 

69 

48 

66 

Delaware  . 

..  71 

69 

58 

_ 

Maryland  . 

..  66 

75 

38 

_ 

_ 

Virginia  . 

..  66 

65 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Oregon  . 

— 

— 

— 

85 

55 

72 

♦Other  States . 

..  50 

76 

58 

87 

75 

63 

U.  S.  Average,... 

..  66.1 

65.5 

53.2 

82.3 

63.1 

67.3 

♦For  Green  Lima  Beans — “Other  States”  include:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

For  Beets — “Other  States”  include:  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine.  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Washington. 


_ Cabbage  for  Kraut _ 

10-yr.  av. 

Sept.  1,  Sept.  1,  Sent.  1, 

State _ W32 _ 1931  _ 1921-30 

_ Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

New  York .  92  73  76 

Nr.  Atlantic .  92.0  f3^0  76^ 

Ohio  .  74  77  74 

Indiana  .  83  72  75 

Illinois  .  72  60  74 

Michigan  . » .  92  69  74 

Wisconsin  .  82  50  76 

Minnesota  .  78  37  69 

NrT  C^Yral .  80.3 _ 60^5 _ 74.6~ 

Colorado  .  80  60  82 

Washington  .  83  67 _ 

Far  Western .  81.5 _ ^62^0 _ 78.4 

♦Other  States .  73 _ 62 _ 72  _ 

U.  S.  Average .  83.2 _ 64.4  74.9 


♦Cabbage  for  Kraut — “Other  States”  include:  Arkansas, 
California,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Montana,  Missouri.  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah  and  Virginia. 


GOLD  DIGGING 

Wife:  “You  don’t  love  me  any  more.” 

Husband:  “Why,  dear,  of  course  I  do.” 

Wife:  “You  couldn’t  love  a  woman  with  such  old 
clothes  as  I  have.” 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


This  column  has  always  stood  for  two-fisted  sell¬ 
ing,  cutting  of  samples  in  liberal  amounts  and  so 
on.  The  canner  living  close  to  his  own  problems, 
schooled  in  selling  for  years  according  to  the  way  he 
has  always  sold  has  not  always  accepted  as  gospel  truth 
many  of  the  principles  advocated  here. 

Now  follows  a  true  story  with  names  and  localities, 
only,  changed. 

Last  spring,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  a 
man  trained  for  a  business  lifetime  in  buying  went  on 
the  road  as  contact  man  for  one  of  the  old  time,  quality 
canners  in  the  middle  west.  Friends  questioned  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  would  be  contented  at 
the  job,  well  wishers  shook  their  heads  and  hoped  he 
would  get  the  breaks! 

Last  week  he  called  on  an  account  that  has  been 
shopping  around,  giving  substantial  support  to  no  one 
but  looking  instead  for  the  cheapest  canned  foods  avail¬ 
able.  The  buyer  greeted  him,  laid  a  competitor’s  price 
list  before  our  friend  and  intimated  he  would  have  to 
meet  the  prices  therein. 

The  man  about  whom  this  article  is  written  never 
opened  it.  Instead  he  handed  it  to  the  buyer  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  really  buy 
canned  foods.  The  buyer  said  he  had  all  day  if  any¬ 
thing  profitable  could  be  gained  by  spending  as  much 
time  as  that  on  a  job  that  seemed  simplicity  in  itself. 

Our  salesman  said  “All  right,  get  a  can  of  this  and 
a  can  of  that,  a  can  of  so  and  so’s  hominy”  and  alto¬ 
gether  asked  for  a  half  dozen  or  more  competitors’  sam¬ 
ples.  In  the  meantime  "he  went  to  his  car  and  returned 
with  samples  of  his  pack  and  a  can  opener. 

Samples  were  opened  and  compared,  no  prices  were 
mentioned. 

After  the  cutting  bee  the  salesman  said,  “You  have 
seen  our  goods  opened  alongside  of  those  you  have  been 
buying  at  a  price.  Can  you  afford  to  continue  buying 
canned  foods  not  representative  of  your  house  and  its 
policies,  no  matter  how  cheaply  you  buy  them?  Are 
you  building  a  business  or  placing  yourself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  open  to  attack  by  the  first  competitor  with  any 
regard  for  quality?  Do  you  want  to  buy  my  line  at  a 
fair  price  or  continue  selling  price  and  price  alone  ?” 

The  buyer  hesitated  only  a  moment,  then  said,  “Get 
out  your  order  book,  I  have  experienced  a  change  in 
heart  because  you  have  showed  me  something  to  my 
advantage.” 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  he  had  ordered  eleven 
hundred  cases  of  quality  canned  foods  for  immediate 
shipment  and  ended  the  interview  by  reiterating  his 
decision  to  handle  a  good  line  in  the  future. 

More  than  one  lesson  can  be  learned  from  this  hap¬ 
pening. 


Real  selling  will  still  get  the  business  if  exercised  on 
a  line  or  articles  obviously  packed  according  to  high 
quality  standards. 

Goods  sold  at  a  price  and  on  the  strength  of  low 
price,  plus  flashy  labels,  can  always  be  supplanted  in 
a  jobber’s  stock  if  the  competing  line  is  intelligently 
and  aggressively  sold. 

This  thought  is  being  hammered  home  at  a  late  date 
in  this  season  but  as  time  goes,  next  year  and  its  sales 
and  packing  problems  is  not  very  far  away.  Today, 
now,  is  the  time  to  decide  once  and  for  all  that  1933 
wdll  be  the  year  in  which  your  plant  will  put  out  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  best  canned  foods  you  can  produce,  even  if 
they  cost  more  to  produce  than  those  you  usually  pack. 
As  far  as  your  present  stocks  are  concerned,  sell  them 
honestly  for  what  they  are.  Get  quickly  away  from 
making  your  price  appeal  your  primary  sales  argument. 
Even  though  your  pack  can  be  sold  at  prices  as  low  as 
those  asked  by  any  one,  make  your  product  stand  out 
in  your  customer’s  mind  and  attention.  Sell  the  prod¬ 
uct  first  and  price  afterwards.  On  this  basis  the  sale 
will  be  most  quickly  made. 

The  buyer  referred  to  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
good  salesmanship  plus  comparison  of  samples.  An¬ 
other  factor  also  entered  the  situation.  This  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  telling  you  for  months  that  the  buying 
public  was  revolting  against  extremes  in  price  reduc¬ 
tions  plussed  by  typical  examples  of  poor  packing, 
quality  and  principles. 

In  the  Louisville  Herald  Post,  September  8th,  B.  C. 
Forbes  says  in  his  Daily  Column,  “Merchants  tell  me  a 
revolt  against  shoddy,  against  poor  quality,  has  lately 
set  in.  A  buyer  for  a  large  department  store  states 
that  the  demand  from  practically  every  center  now  is 
for  a  better  grade  of  goods. — ^This  trend  is  healthy  and 
encouraging;  it  means  that  conscientious  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  be  subject  to  less  temptation  to  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  in  order  to  pander  to  clamor  for  cheap,  second  rate 
products.” 

The  third  factor  no  doubt  influencing  our  buyer  in 
turning  to  a  better  grade  of  canned  foods  than  he  had 
been  handling,  is  the  return  of  consumer  buying  habits 
to  channels  more  nearly  normal. 

Here  then  we  have  pretty  nearly  a  complete  set  up 
for  the  substantial  building  of  sales  and  profits.  One 
phase  only  is  lacking.  We  have  seen  aggressive,  intel¬ 
ligent  selling  of  quality  products  will  win  sales  against 
lower  priced,  inferior  goods  from  a  quality  standpoint. 

During  the  past  ten  days  I  have  interviewed  buyers 
for  chain  stores  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  I  have  been 
selling  a  product  new  to  them  and  their  territories.  In 
each  and  every  instance  they  have  given  me  courteous 
interviews,  acknowledged  the  value  of  my  offering  and 
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have  then  inquired,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  toward 
helping  us  acquaint  the  consumers  in  our  territory  with 
your  products?” 

You  see,  good  selling  of  high  quality  products  is  not 
enough  today,  in  fact  has  never  been  enough,  to  build 
for  you  the  profitable  business  for  which  you  are  seek¬ 
ing. 

You  must  do  your  part,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  helping 
your  customer  dispose  of  his  purchase  from  you. 

They  in  turn  often  give  you  more  in  advertising 
value  than  what  you  will  spend.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  largest  chain  stores  in  the  country  is  holding  a 
series  of  store  food  shows,  featuring  twenty  products. 
The  chain  furnishes  booths,  crepe  paper  for  trimming 
the  booth,  advertising  of  your  product  on  thousands  of 
handbills  distributed  from  house  to  house,  support  in 
newspaper  advertising,  reduced  prices.  The  twenty 
selected  manufacturers  furnish  only  ten  per  cent  free 
goods  to  be  given  away  with  sales  and  the  services  of 
a  demonstrator. 

Several  major  items  in  canned  vegetables  are  in  a 
strong  price  position  right  now. 

Holders  of  all  such  commodities  should  decide  what 
they  can  do  toward  helping  to  create  sales  to  consum¬ 
ers  on  these  items,  take  a  part  at  least  of  the  cost  of 
doing  this  into  consideration  when  making  prices,  and 
begin  this  fall  to  build  a  sound  foundation  of  consumer 
interest  in  their  brands  and  products. 

Forceful  selling.  Selling  from  samples.  Selling  of 
quality  at  fair  prices.  Support  of  sales  with  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  and  advertising  support  of  distributors 
will  always  build  a  business. 

Tie  these  four  factors  into  each  and  every  sale  you 
make  and  you  will  be  on  the  road  to  better  profits ! 

Try  it ! 

- ^ - 

SPANISH  CANNED  TOMATOES  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

IN  1931,  Spain  supplied  339,500  pounds  out  of  a  total 
of  723,100  pounds  of  canned  tomatoes  imported 
into  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  balance  coming 
from  the  United  States.  The  movement  of  the  Spanish 
product  seemed  unusual,  as  the  Italian  canned  tomato 
is  the  main  competitor  of  the  American. 

An  investigation  has  shown  that  most  of  the  Spanish 
tomatoes  are  packed  in  cans  holding  7  ounces.  The  can 
dimensions  are  3  inches  in  diameter  by  2  5/ 16  inches  in 
height.  The  qiiantity  is  just  sufficient  for  use  in  fiavor- 
ing  the  amount  of  fish  and  rice  used  by  the  average 
Philippine  family  at  a  meal. 

A  sample  was  submitted  by  the  Manila  office  of  the 
Bureau  and  examined  here.  The  contents  were  almost 
completely  solid,  but  the  color  of  the  fruit  indicated 
that  rather  green  fruit  was  packed.  The  one  can  opened 
had  a  somewhat  “off”  odor  suggestive  of  that  of  molded 
or  soured  tomato.  The  basic  colors  of  the  label  were 
the  characteristic  yellow  and  red  of  the  old  Spanish 
flag,  with  the  printing  in  dark  blue  on  a  light  or  Alice 
blue  streamer  or  band. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  merit  to  the  Spanish 
article,  and  except  for  its  established  position,  it  is 
possible  that  an  American  article  of  a  similar  nature 
might  replace  it.  Cases  of  100  cans  are  sold  wholesale 
in  Manila  at  about  $3.00.  The  retail  price  is  about  4 
cents  per  can. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  .  MARYLAND 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 

Use  Your  Almanac 


Ship  to  B  ALTIIN^ORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Established  1S94.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 
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HOME  CANNING  REACHING  NEW  PEAK  LEVELS 
IN  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  NATION, 
REPORTS  SHOW 

The  ever-increasing  packing  of  home-grown  farm 
products,  which  started  has  returned  to  popu¬ 
larity  only  within  the  past  year  or  so  as  the 
current  depression  made  itself  felt  in  all  circles  of 
American  home  life,  has  continued  to  swell  this  year, 
reports  from  various  sections  of  the  country  in  recent 
weeks  indicate. 

Rush  shipments  of  several  millions  of  cans  to  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  were  necessary  recently  to  avoid  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  territory  of  the  necessary  parapherna¬ 
lia  essential  to  the  putting-up  of  what  is  contended  to 
be  the  largest  home-grown  supplies  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  meats  ever  undertaken  in  Texas. 

The  Dallas  distribution  plant  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  in  the  three  months  ended  July  15  had  sold  more 
than  1,750,000  cans  to  farm  women  and  club  girls  and 
5,000  steam  pressure  cookers  and  7,000  other  canners, 
an  all-time  record  for  the  farm,  according  to  W.  C. 
Felkins,  manager.  The  company  found  it  necessary  to 
double  its  original  orders  for  50  cars  of  cans,  or  an¬ 
other  1,750,000  cans,  and  these  are  rapidly  being  sold. 

Reports  from  other  Texas  firms  also  revealed  that 
their  can  business  was  relatively  heavy.  The  season, 
it  w’as  pointed  out,  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  vegetables  longer  into  the  summer  than 
usual  and  the  surplus  is  being  canned  under  the  con¬ 
stant  encouragement  of  country  bankers,  women’s 
clubs,  welfare  organizations  and  the  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents. 

The  current  rate  of  production,  according  to  the  best 
available  estimate,  indicates  a  total  output  of  more 
than  55,000,000  quart  containers  of  food  will  be  put 
up  on  Texas  farms  this  season. 

A  survey  conducted  among  Texas  small  merchants 
disclosed  that  there  was  little  complaint  registered 
against  this  loss  of  business  which,  when  every  cotton 
grower  was  a  regular  customer  for  canned  foods  of 
every  kind,  furnished  a  heavy  part  of  their  sales. 
Farmers  who  raise  their  living  and  do  canning,  it  was 
contended  by  the  majority  of  the  merchants,  will  spend 
their  money  finally  for  other  things,  thus  evening 
things  up  in  the  long  run. 

Many  farmers,  faced  with  a  certain  full  supply  of 
food  for  an  entire  year  in  advance,  are  likely  to  become 
customers  for  household  articles,  notions  and  staples 
and  other  items  not  previously  bought  and  which  afford 
^  higher  profit  margin  than  is  available  on  food  sales. 

Throughout  the  nation,  relief  organizations  in  co¬ 
operation  with  groups  of  unemployed  are  making  every 
effort,  in  farm  communities  where  such  action  is  pos¬ 
sible,  to  set  these  workers  to  work  canning  food,  which 
are  then  distributed  both  to  those  who  worked  in  the 
relief-bureau’s  cannery  and  those  unemployed  unable 
to  w’ork  but  also  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  necessary  food  stuffs  to  sustain  life. 

The  movement,  which  seems  to  be  taking  increasing- 
life  this  year,  if  the  reports  emanating  from  Texas  may 
be  taken  as  a  criterion,  has  brought  forth  little  vocal 
resentment  from  the  canning  trade  as  a  whole.  The 
trade  has  taken  the  attitude  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
group  would  not  have  had  the  necessary  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  canned  foods,  little  actual  market  loss  was  suf¬ 
fered. 


Then  again,  the  trade  is  firmly  convinced  that  home- 
packed  canned  foods  cannot  compete  with  cannery- 
packed  foods.  The  make-shifts  necessary  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home  and  the  lack  of  professional  skill  in  the  aver¬ 
age  “amateur”  cannery  will  prevent  the  flood  of  home- 
packed  foods  from  reaching  the  position  of  a  serious 
menace  to  the  canning  trade. 

One  factor  in  the  situation,  however,  that  presents 
a  serious  threat  to  the  canning  trade  is  that,  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  and  unavoidable  ignorance,  the 
chances  are  that  some  of  the  home-packed  foods  will 
spoil  and  cause  unfortunate  accidents  when  eaten. 

The  old,  ignorant  belief  that  canned  foods  are  not 
healthy  and  are  dangerous  to  one’s  health  has  been 
pretty  well  dissipated  in  this  country  but  it  will  take 
but  a  few  cases  of  botulism  from  home-packed  foods 
to  create  an  unfavorable  reaction  towards  canned  foods 
on  the  whole. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  some  of  the  home-packed 
food  will  cause  cases  of  food  poisoning  when  eaten  and 
the  moment  that  this  is  made  publicly  known  through 
the  newspapers,  a  new  foothold  is  afforded  to  the  die- 
hards  who  are  convinced,  in  spite  of  every  argument  of 
economics  and  health,  that  canned  foods  are  not  good 
for  the  human  race. 

Many  newspapers,  before  printing  an  account  of  in¬ 
stances  where  people  are  made  ill  or  die  from  eating 
spoiled  food  from  cans  obtained  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  proper  sources  as  to  whether  the 
products  consumed  were  home-packed  or  not,  and  clear¬ 
ly  point  out  the  true  circumstances  in  their  account  of 
the  case.  And,  it  is  pointed  out,  every  canner  knows 
the  exceedingly  small  number  of  reported  food  cases 
that  turn  out  to  be  authentic  cases  of  poisoning  from 
foods  packed  by  a  professional  canner  on  complete 
investigation. 

The  tactics,  however,  of  the  majority  of  newspapers 
in  neglecting  to  clearly  point  in  their  news  accounts 
the  true  circumstances  of  the  accident  leaves  a  bad 
impression  in  the  public’s  minds  against  the  trade  as 
a  whole.  Of  course,  there  are  organizations  within  the 
trade  which  trace  down  these  stories  and  force  retrac¬ 
tions  in  instances  where  through  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness,  the  true  facts  have  been  misrepresented  or 
omitted. 

But  once  let  a  story  like  that  appear,  and  no  matter 
how  many  corrections  or  retractions  are  published 
later,  the  reaction  is  unfavorable  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  pointed  out  by  factors  in  the  industry. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  little  that  the  trade  as 
a  whole  can  do  about  it  save  maintain  a  vigilant  watch 
for  news  of  such  happenings  and  then  get  on  the  job 
swiftly  and  see  that  the  agencies  making  any  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  the  public  clearly  cite  the  true  facts. 

Only  by  unfailing  vigilance  can  the  trade  protect  its 
own  interest  during  the  period  of  consumption  of  this 
torrent  of  home-packed  foods  and  see  that  the  public 
receives  the  full  account  of  any  unfortunate  happen¬ 
ings  that  may  occur. 


CORRECTLY  WRAPPED 

“Are  you  looking  for  something  in  men’s  clothing, 
sir?”  asked  the  shop-walker  to  a  harrassed-looking  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply.  “I’m  looking  for 
something  in  women’s  clothing.  I’ve  lost  my  wife.” 
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MARYLAND’S  CANNED  FOODS  ON  DISPLAY 

A  GIGANTIC  display  of  Maryland  canned  foods 
was  shown  at  Timonium  Fair,  Timonium,  Md., 
the  week  of  September  5th. 

Timonium  Fair  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  agri¬ 
cultural  and  live  stock  shows  in  the  country,  attract¬ 
ing  thousands  of  people  from  Maryland  and  nearby 
States.  The  purpose  of  this  Canned  Foods  Display 
was,  not  only  to  boost  canned  foods,  but  also  to  show 
the  importance  and  proportion  of  the  industry  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  booth  housing  the  display  was  about  12  feet 
high  and  20  feet  long;  the  stack  of  cans  about  5  feet 
high  by  20  feet  long.  Approximately  650  cans  repre¬ 
senting  200  packers  and  400  brands  made  up  the 
display. 

Either  side  of  the  display  was  a  tablet ;  one  showing 
the  U.  S.  Rank  and  Value  of  the  leading  products 
canned  in  Maryland;  the  other  showing  Maryland 
Canned  Food  Statistics.  The  figures  are  interesting, 
so  we  reproduce  them  here. 

Maryland  Canned  Food  Statistics: 

1.  264  factories. 

2.  6,200  persons  employed  annually. 

3.  $4,267,916  paid  in  wages. 

4.  72  canned  products. 

5.  18,000  farms  produce  canning  crops. 

6.  140,000  acres  utilized  in  producing  canning 
crops. 

7.  400,000  tons — total  production. 

8.  $8,310,161  paid  for  raw  material. 


9.  13,564,620  cases  packed  annually. 

10.  $30,283,185  —  total  value  of  canned  foods 
packed. 

Leading  Products  Canned  in  Maryland : 


Product 

U.  S. 

Value  Rank 

Value 

Tomatoes  . 

....  1 

$11,895,622 

Corn  . 

....  5 

3,236,067 

Peas  . 

....  5 

2,513,723 

Beans,  Green . 

....  2 

2,338,411 

Preserves  . 

....  10 

1,607,478 

Beans  with  Pork . 

....  2 

1,503,543 

Tomatoes,  Ketchup.. 

....  9 

797,102 

Mixed  Vegetables.... 

....  1 

731,808 

Spinach  . 

.  2 

649,775 

Pickles  . 

.  11 

627,881 

The  display  was  prepared  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 


- * - 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND 

The  canning  industry  in  Dundee  prospered,  the 
local  branch  of  the  Wisbech  Produce  Canners, 
Ltd.,  having  increased  the  number  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  from  150  to  400  since  its  opening  a  year  ago, 
according  to  information  received  from  American  Vice 
Consul  Julian  Kemble  Smedberg  at  Dundee,  Scotland. 
Raspberries  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  fruit  received, 
the  900  tons  handled  being  three  times  the  quantity 
handled  last  year. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  ^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE — One  0.  &  J.  Crowner  practically  new. 
Four  open  Retorts  4  ft.  sq.  via  5  ft.  deep. 

Address  Box  A-1883  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — To  buy  for  cash,  two  medium  size  Chis- 
holm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers. 

Address  Box  A-1880  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Five  40  or  45  gallon  copper,  nickle,  or  Al¬ 
legheny  metal,  tilting,  steam  jacketed  kettles  in 
good  condition.  Name  best  cash  price.  Also  steam 
pump  for  handling  glucose  or  heavy  syrup,  capacity 
250  to  300  gallons  per  hour. 

Address  Box  A-1882  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Canning  Factory 


Wanted — Accounts 


ACCOUNT  WANTED — We  need  a  direct  account  on 
tomatoes  with  a  Maryland  canner.  Serving  the 
trade  for  16  years  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

0.  S.  Cobourn,  1014  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED— Responsible  packer  of  Canned  Shrimp  and 
Oysters  wants  active  brokers  in  principal  cities  of 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Situations  Wanted 

WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERY  WANTED— Waco  needs  a  cannery  and  is 
willing  to  help  in  every  way  to  make  it  a  financial 
success.  We  can  produce  the  vegetables,  of  the 
quality  desired  and  in  quantities  needed,  and  the 
local  canner  will  find  an  outlet  for  every  case  of  his 
goods  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Waco. 

Address  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Waco,  Tex. 

For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Modern  Corn  Canning  Plant,  with  latest 
mechanical  equipment  for  capacity  of  3500  to  4000 
cases  per  day.  Buildings  of  most  modern  construc¬ 
tion  and  located  in  one  of  the  best  corn  growing 
sections  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  late 
owner  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  among  the 
producers  of  the  finest  quality  of  corn  packed  in  the 
U.  S.  The  factory  can  readily  be  equipped  for  the 
canning  of  peas,  stringless  beans,  and  tomatoes. 
Ample  acreage  easily  obtained.  Will  sell  at  unusually 
low  figure.  Prospective  purchasers  invited  to  make 
a  personal  inspection. 

Address  Wm.  H.  Freed,  New  Freedom,  Pa.  or 
Edw.  J.  Colgan,  Jr.,  1502  Fidelity  Bldg., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  15  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables.  Kraut,  Tomato  products.  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  manufacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1877  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Machinst  and  Maintenance  man.  20 
years  experience  with  can  making  and  canning  machinery,  steam 
fitting,  acetylene  welding,  electrical  work  and  auto  repairing. 
References. 

R.  M.  Scott,  19  Edmondson  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasins  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  Fisure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

T*l.  Delaware  9400 


/%\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  oF  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE— Machines  and  Equip- 
merit  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Div.  of  Food  MachintrX)  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


Pulp  and  Catsup  Analysis 

Grading  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes  under 
the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 

STRASBUUGKR  &  SIEGKB 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18.  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
.  Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


F: 

^Artistic 

[ABELS 

Plain. 

Varnished. 

•  Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BAUTIMORE.MD. 
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*‘THE  INDISPENSIBLE  BOOK” 

THE  1932  ALMANAC 

Here  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
industry’s  statistics:  the  acreage,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year - and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 

ly,  and  correctly. 

Extra  copies  each  while  they  last. 

Send  orders  promptly  to 


Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Not  the  Packs  Can  Making  Activity  Seems  to  Indi¬ 
cate  —  Tomato  Glut  Period  Passed  —  As  an  Ozark 

Ex-Canner  Sees  It — Fruit  Situation  Clearing  Up. 

HE  PACKS — Publication  by  the  daily  papers  of 
the  night  and  day  runs  being  made  by  the  can 
companies  to  keep  the  canners  supplied  with  cans 
would  lead  the  inexperienced  to  believe  that  packs  of 
canned  foods  are  running  large;  but  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  this  industry  knows  that  this  is  the  mere 
normal  for  these  can  companies  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  particularly  so  this  year  when  orders  were 
deferred  until  the  last  moment,  or  until  tomatoes  were 
ripe.  So  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  it,  and  it  does 
not  denote  immense  packs. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  past  two  weeks  have 
seen  the  glut  period  in  tomato  production,  and  there 
are  rumors  going  the  rounds  that  tine  tomatoes  have 
been  selling  on  the  ’Shore  at  5c  the  basket.  A  farm 
loan  bank  official  asked  the  writer  “what’s  the  matter 
with  the  canners;  they  are  paying  5c  per  basket  for 
tomatoes?”  And  we  answered  “seems  to  us  they  are 
all  right;  would  you  want  them  to  make  it  2c  per 
basket?”  But  there  has  not  been  a  lot  of  that  either, 
and  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  guage  the  whole  pack 
of  this  season  on  any  such  basis.  That  was  just  a 
flurry  and  has  about  passed.  In  fact  the  lower  penin¬ 
sula  reports  being  done  with  tomato  canning  for  the 
season ;  and  all  hands  say  that,  due  to  the  unseasonable 
weather  and  lack  of  moisture,  the  tomato  crop  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  and  will  soon  be  all  over.  Hot  suns,  cold  nights 
and  a  total  lack  of  rain  have  not  put  tomato  vines  in 
position  to  continue  production.  The  crop  now  ripen¬ 
ing  is  the  end.  And  pretty  much  the  same  reports 
come  from  other  tomato  canning  regions.  The  Ozarks 
show  many  canners  all  done  and  others  winding  up, 
with  only  small  packs  compared  with  normal.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  last  season,  the  season  of  ’31,  was 
not  normal,  but  produced  a  pack  of  only  9,573,025 
cases  of  tomatoes,  against  twelve  to  thirteen  million 


cases  as  normal.  In  other  words  a  75  per  cent  pack, 
and  this  season’s  is  spoken  of,  even  by  the  most  op¬ 
timistic,  as  being  about  the  same  as  last  year.  There 
was  no  carryover  left  from  last  year;  in  fact  there 
was  not  enough  to  go  ’round,  and  it  will  be  worse  this 
year,  for  both  retailers  and  wholesalers  are  cleaned 
out  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  the  incessant  demand 
from  the  public  has  brought  to  consciousness  even  the 
most  sleepy,  that  if  they  are  not  careful  they  may  get 
left.  The  people  are  eating,  the  supply  is  short,  prices 
are  now  low,  but  inevitably  prices  must  mount.  So 
they  are  buying. 

Just  as  this  is  being  written  comes  a  lament,  from 
the  Ozarks,  and  from  a  canner  not  operating  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  worth  reading: 

“Harris,  Ark.,  September  13,  1932. 

“Tomatoes — good  crop,  quality  good,  but  prices 
too  low.  The  canners  set  the  price  at  40  and  60c 
and  all  agreed  on  the  price,  then  they  set  the  price 
on  the  farmers  and  later  cut  prices  on  tomatoes 
and  on  labor  in  order  to  pack  at  the  set  price. 

So  the  set  price  has  been  cut  by  some  tenderfoot, 
until  the  market  is  so  bum  that  stuff  is  selling 
slow  and  at  a  low  price  too.  My  honest  opinion: 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  canners  go  broke  in  the 
Ozarks  this  year.  I  never  run  this  season  because 
the  price  was  so  low.  I  would  not  offer  my  neigh¬ 
bor  $8  a  ton  to  grow  tomatoes  for  me  and  I  also 
tried  to  get  them  to  lay  off  of  it  at  the  price. 
The  way  the  canners  have  cut  the  price  on  canned 
goods  and  then  go  take  it  off  the  farmer  and  labor¬ 
ing  class,  I  hope  that  the  farmer  will  lay  down  on 
growing  tomatoes  for  the  next  two  years  and  not 
grow  them  for  less  than  $12  a  ton,  and  boy,  the 
canners  in  the  Ozarks  will  learn  something  in  that 
time.” 

The  corn  pack  of  this  section  has  been  so  badly  cut 
in  total  that  it  would  mount  up  into  the  luxury  class 
if  it  depended  upon  itself,  and  were  it  not  influenced  by 
the  carryover  and  packs  of  the  West.  Shoepeg  corn 
will  command  a  premium  as  soon  as  the  canners  of  it 
demand  it. 

The  stringbean  pack  is  now  deflnitely  seen  as  short, 
and  spot  supplies  more  thoroughly  gone  than  many 
supposed.  And  so  they  are  on  the  up  and  up. 
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The  Market — Price  changes  in  the  market  are  not 
many.  Fancy  shoepeg  com  is  now  quoted  at  90c,  but 
this  is  more  a  hope  than  the  real  market,  for  holders 
of  this  quality  corn  are  not  anxious  sellers  at  even  10c 
above  the  price. 

The  only  other  price  changes  of  note  are  in  tomatoes 
and  they  are  weaker  this  week,  to  a  silght  degree. 
No.  2s  are  quoted  here  at  57i/4c  a  drop  from  60c,  and 
in  the  counties  at  55c  as  they  have  been.  Here  again 
it  is  distressed  canners  making  these  prices.  And  that 
distress  is  caused  by  a  desire  to  continue  packing,  and 
the  need  of  ready  money  to  do  so,  which  will  soon  be 
over,  with  the  passing  of  the  tomato  crop.  In  fact  it 
might  be  said  to  be  over  now,  for  as  the  week  closes 
tomato  prices  have  firmed  up  and  are  advancing  in 
other  markets. 

No.  1  whole  stock  tomato  pulp  is  now  quoted  at 
37i/4c,  and  No.  1  trimming  stock  321/2C. 

Tomato  juice  is  still  a  very  popular  seller  and  more 
and  more  seem  to  be  getting  into  this  game. 

In  the  fruit  lines  the  market  has  improved  mate¬ 
rially  and  the  feeling  and  outlook  for  all  fruits  even 
more  so.  It  is  now  realized  that  the  California  canners 
did  not  go  crazy  and  pack  their  heads  off  as  so  many 
buyers  thought  they  would,  or  hoped  they  would.  They 
have  brought  order  into  this  game  and  the  packs  are 
well  in  hand.  As  a  result  demand  is  increasing  and 
the  canners  are  well  pleased  with  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  passing.  The  vegetable  packs  of  the  coast  have 
been  in  good  position  all  through  the  fruit  troubles. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Bk  "NEW  YORK  STATER." 

Special  Cotretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Strengthens — Confidence  Returning — Peaches 
Improving — Peas  Strong — Pineapple  Moving  Well — 
Steady  Business  Improvement  in  New  England  States. 
Com  Grows  Stronger — Tomatoes  Soften. 

New  York,  September  15,  1932. 

ARKET  STRENGTHENS  —  As  fall  buying 
started  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  local 
market  during  the  past  week,  the  undertone  of 
the  market  has  shown  a  marked  strengthening.  Con¬ 
fidence  seems  to  be  returning  to  the  trade,  which  is 
basing  its  renewed  faith  in  improvement  in  business 
conditions  throughout  the  country  and  particularly 
throughout  New  England,  rather  than  on  any  show 
that  the  various  stock  exchanges  might  put  on.  In 
fact,  many  factors  view  the  current  antics  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  with  disfavor,  holding  that  the 
rapid  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  from  day  to  day  tends  to 
create  an  unfavorable  impression. 

Peaches — Strengthened  appreciably  with  many  fac¬ 
tors  marking  up  small  advances  in  their  price  lists, 
although  the  upward  movement  is  not  general  as  yet. 
Improved  sentiment  aided  by  the  recent  advance  in 
pineapple  prices  coupled  with  more  favorable  news  of 
the  probable  pack  total  indicates  that  the  market  will 
sustain  the  advances  although  there  is  little  active 
buying  at  the  present. 

From  the  extremely  low  prices  noted  following  the 
collapse  of  the  price  stabilization  group  on  the  coast 
when  standard  2V2S  sold  as  low  as  $1,  New  York, 
quotations  have  irecovered  until  today  it  is  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain  confirmations  on  a  bid  of  $1.10,  delivered,  with 


many  packers  holding  out  for  $1.15.  Pears  also  were 
firmer. 

Peas — Continue  to  be  an  extremely  strong  spot  in 
the  market  with  the  improved  feeling  in  the'trade  play¬ 
ing  an  important  part  in  removing  the  prejudice  of 
the  buyers  against  any  higher  prices  in  view  of  the 
present  business  conditions. 

Buyers  are  still  shopping  around  for  the  lowest  pos- 
sibe  price,  but  are  reported  to  be  more  willing  to  meet 
the  packers’  idea  on  prices  than  they  had  been  for¬ 
merly.  In  fact,  many  buyers  are  willing  to  cover  at 
current  levels,  in  many  instances,  only  to  find  out  that 
the  canner  would  rather  hold  his  pack  until  the  al¬ 
most  certain  higher  prices  are  here. 

Pineapple — Is  moving  out  in  good  style  with  the 
market  showing  little  effect  from  the  recent  mark-ups 
except  in  the  willingness  of  the  buyers  to  cover  their 
needs  without  haggling  over  prices. 

Although  rather  heavy  stocks  were  reported  accumu¬ 
lated  prior  to  the  recent  rise  by  market-wise  distribu¬ 
tors  here,  still  the  floor  stocks  out  are  not  believed  to 
be  more  than  moderately  heavy. 

With  the  formation  of  an  advertising  campaign  by 
principal  packers  to  push  the  merchandising  of  pine¬ 
apple  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  distributors 
are  getting  behind  this  campaign. 

All  packers  announced  price  advances  similar  to 
those  carried  in  this  column  last  week  and  the  entire 
list  is  now  in  line. 

New  England  Trade  Gains — Continued  reports  of 
improved  trade  conditions  throughout  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  textile  area  is  more  of  an  encouraging  factor  to 
the  trade  here  than  the  erratic  antics  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Every  worker  that  is  replaced  on  a  payroll  means 
that  much  more  money  put  back  into  circulation  and 
Hudson  Street  holds  that  unemployment  figures  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  dependable  yardstick  of  trade  conditions 
than  the  securities  and  commodities  exchanges 
throughout  the  nation. 

Corn — Reports  from  packing  centers  indicate  a 
greatly  curtailed  pack  of  corn  this  year  with  some 
factors  holding  that  it  will  be  so  light  that  even  with 
the  rather  large  carryover  from  last  season’s  pack, 
stocks  will  be  far  less  than  the  normal  consumption 
level  for  the  country. 

If  the  pack  is  held  down  to  the  low  levels  which  pres¬ 
ent  signs  indicate,  canners  will  be  able  to  realize  a 
fair  profit  on  their  packs  during  the  coming  year. 
Activity  here  is  routine  with  prices  steady  with  the 
trade  paying  close  attention  to  the  pack  reports  from 
the  com  centers. 

One  factor  that  will  favor  a  fair  price  for  corn  this 
year  is  that  the  new  prices  will  be  released  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  more  receptive  to  higher  prices  than  was 
the  case  last  year  when  market  sentiment  was  frankly 
against  any  advances,  no  matter  how  strong  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  pack  was.  Advances  this  year  will  not 
meet  with  half  that  resistance  that  would  have  been 
made  last  year  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Tomatoes — The  current  softness  in  Tri-state  offer¬ 
ings  brought  substantial  buying  into  that  market  with 
the  easiness  of  prices  laid  to  uncertainty  over  pack 
prospects  and  some  distress  offerings  from  the  South. 
One  factor  that  was  encouraging,  however,  was  that, 
with  the  buying,  the  offers  seemed  to  dry  up,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  but  a  temporary  weakness  rather  than 
a  wide-open  market  break. 
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Up  to  now  all  reports  of  the  probable  pack  had 
featured  the  fact  that  between  adverse  weather  and 
the  great  number  of  packers  not  operating  this  year, 
the  pack  would  be  greatly  curtailed  with  price  ideas  in 
the  trade  predicated  on  that  basis.  The  present  soft¬ 
ness  although  it  may  vanish  shortly  has  made  an  un¬ 
favorable  impression  in  the  trade  that  will  prove  a 
barrier  to  higher  prices  if  the  pack  is  as  short  as 
expected. 

Salmon — Buyers  continue  to  cover  only  spot  needs, 
apparently  uncertain  as  to  the  ability  of  the  packers  to 
maintain  prices  on  their  present  price  basis.  Move¬ 
ments  continue  routine  with  little  change  expected  in 
the  market. 

Advertising  Award — ^The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  advertising  agency,  has  been  named 
by  the  newly  formed  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association  to  conduct  a  million-dollar  merchandising 
campaign.  Details  will  be  announced  shortly. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

B»  "OBSERVER." 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Business  Healthy — Steady  Consumer  Demand  Forcing 
Buying — Tomatoes  Drag — Com  Shows  Good  Quality — 
Peas  Holding  Firm — Buying  Fruits. 

Chicago,  September  15,  1932. 

EASON  ABLE  -The  usual  stimulation  of  early  fall 
buying  is  showing  seasonable  form  and  most  of 
our  canned  foods  distributors  report  healthy  busi¬ 
ness.  If  there  were  the  usual  amount  of  employment 
and  fully  restored  general  confidence  we  would  no  doubt 
be  enjoying  vigorous  business  as  a  true  reflection  of 
the  conditions  as  created  from  producing  districts.  As 
it  is  there  is  very  little  anticipatory  purchasing;  floor 
stocks  generally  are  quite  bare ;  but  consumer  interest 
is  so  definitely  steady  that  activity  is  forced  in  whole¬ 
sale  channels  regardless  of  the  “hold-back  policies”  still 
dominant. 

Tomatoes — Prices  draggy,  most  everybody  who  had 
faith  in  prices  has  booked  and  is  itching  for  deliveries 
so  as  to  avoid  chance  of  prorating  or  poor  late-season 
quality;  a  big  proportion  of  distributors  here  however 
have  been  standing  by  expecting  continued  easy  prices 
or  at  the  worst  only  facing  the  necessity  of  following 
the  market  upward  if  necessary. 

There  are  plenty  of  tomato  canners  who  are  singing 
the  blues  in  no  uncertain  way.  Standard  tomatoes  still 
available  on  No.  2  size  Marylands  55c,  Indianas  60c, 
Ozarks  55c.  Give  us  a  buying  wave  and  these  figures 
can  easily  bounce  up  71/2  to  10c  per  dozen. 

Cora — 1932  pack  is  uniformly  very  nice  quality ;  in 
fact  any  producer  would  be  doubly  foolish  to  pack  any¬ 
thing  but  fine  goods  this  year  in  view  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  condition  and  ample  carryover.  Even  this  year’s 
common  standard  corn  is  especially  nice. 

60c  factory  seems  to  be  the  basis  that  will  shortly 
become  effective  on  No.  2  standard  corn  everywhere; 
a  few  lone  sellers  here  and  there  who  will  still  confirm 
for  rush  shipment  at  571/4  or  55c  but  they  will  be  out 
of  stock  soon. 

Peas — Wisconsin  sales  continue  very  healthy;  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  anything  under  90c  fac¬ 
tory  even  for  indifferent  standards ;  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  local  people  continue  to  laugh 
off  the  suggestion  that  such  peas  are  worth  such  a 


price  in  comparison  with  other  canned  foods  values 
now  prevalent. 

Somehow  the  pea  canners  have  a  better  break  of 
luck  or  else  they  use  more  judgment  in  selling;  as  they 
seeni  to  bring  their  product  out  of  the  dumps  more 
readily  than  most  other  items. 

High  grade  peas  are  still  on  the  bargain  counter 
although  understand  they  are  not  in  any  excessive 
supply. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries — An  active  steady  sale  off  the  retail 
shelves;  prices  strengthened  on  No.  2  size  as  preesnt 
heavy  rate  of  sale  will  see  everything  sold  out  in  a  few 
months.  90c  to  $1  is  best  basis  now  applying.  No.  10 
prices  unchanged  due  to  a  small  carryover  of  old  crop 
No.  10  which  have  not  yet  found  their  final  resting 
place. 

California  Fruits — Quiet  rumors  indicate  that  some 
rather  heavy  purchases  have  been  placed  by  some  of 
our  largest  distributors  recently  and  ere  many  weeks 
this  market  will  enjoy  some  selling  publicity  drives 
on  these  goods  which  will  be  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  advertising  and  merchandising  experts 
as  well  as  carrying  full  satisfaction  to  the  canners. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Fishers’  Strike  Continues  in  Mississippi — 
Shrimp  Pack  Heavily  Cut  in  Consequence — Cooler 
Weather  Adds  a  Little  Life  to  Oysters — Canning  Will 
Not  Start  Until  November. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  15,  1932. 

HRIMP — With  about  one  third  of  the  population 
of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  being  affected  by  the  strike  of 
the  shrimp  fishermen,  a  report  comes  from  there 
that  about  600  families  of  the  striking  fishermen  are 
now  in  need  of  assistance,  hence  a  relief  fund  was 
started  in  that  city  on  September  7  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Two  fishing  boats  were  sent  out  by  the 
strikers  to  the  outside  waters  on  September  8  to  bring 
sea  foods  to  distribute  among  the  striking  fishermen 
and  it  was  announced  that  other  boats  would  be  sent 
out,  should  conditions  require  it. 

The  striking  Biloxi  fishermen,  which  number  about 
1,200,  have  just  passed  their  fourth  week  of  the  strike 
and  are  apparently  still  going  strong  in  their  demand 
for  a  boost  in  the  price  of  shrimp  from  that  offered 
to  them  by  the  factories  in  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

After  preliminary  session  on  the  night  of  September 
6  and  a  lengthy  meeting  held  on  September  7,  the 
Biloxi  fishermen  unanimously  rejected  a  compromise 
price  of  $3.50  per  barrel  for  shrimp,  not  iced,  and  $5 
per  barrel  for  iced  shrimp  and  insisted  on  the  original 
scale  which  they  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike,  which  is  $4  per  barrel  for  shrimp  put  aboard 
the  freight  boats  of  the  canneries  on  the  fishing 
grounds  and  $5  per  barrel  for  shrimp  delivered  at  the 
docks  of  the  factories  and  the  canneries  to  furnish  all 
ice. 

The  canning  factories  in  Biloxi  have  contended  all 
along  that  they  could  not  pay  the  prices  asked  for  by 
the  striking  fishermen  and  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
Louisiana  packers  that  were  paying  the  Louisiana 
fishermen  $3.50  and  $4.50  per  barrel  for  shrimp  and 
several  negotiations  for  a  settlement  that  they  have 
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had  with  the  striking  fishermen  have  ended  in  a  dead¬ 
lock  and  a  continuation  of  the  strike. 

The  strike  has  had  its  casualties  and  unpleasantness, 
because  the  day  after  the  strike  was  declared,  a  striker 
was  shot  in  the  arm  and  another  had  his  hand  split  in 
a  fight  that  they  had  with  four  strike-breakers,  when 
these  strike-breakers  were  icing  up  their  boats,  getting 
ready  to  go  out  fishing  for  one  of  the  factories  at  the 
old  price.  The  incident  was  no  doubt  afterwards  amic¬ 
ably  settled,  as  there  has  been  no  further  reports  of 
casualties  nor  strike-breaking  in  Biloxi.  A  prominent 
lady  of  Biloxi,  who  operates  a  canning  factory,  pulled 
a  pistol  on  a  gathering  of  striking  fishermen  the  other 
day  that  were  annoying  her  and  the  City  Court  of 
Biloxi  assessed  her  with  a  fine  of  $25  for  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon. 

These  are  the  mishaps  of  the  strike  thus  far  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  the  only  ones  to  occur. 

It  seems  that  the  Biloxi  fishermen  so  far  have  not 
been  able  to  induce  the  Louisiana  fishermen  to  join 
their  organization  and  thus  boost  the  price  of  shrimp, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the 
Biloxi  strikers  have  made  several  trips  to  Louisiana 
with  the  idea  of  getting  them  affiliated  with  the  Biloxi 
organization. 

The  Biloxi  fishermen  were  able  to  get  the  Alabama 
fishermen  to  go  on  a  strike  on  August  22,  but  the 
strike  here  only  lasted  a  week. 

On  August  29,  the  only  factory  that  had  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  Alabama  since  the  opening  of  the  season,  signed 
a  tentative  agreement  with  the  Alabama  fishermen  to 
pay  them  an  advance  in  price  for  shrimp  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  and  to  continue  beyond  that  date,  if  Lou¬ 
isiana  paid  the  advanced  price,  otherwise  the  Alabama 
cannery  would  reduce  the  price  to  what  Louisiana  was 
paying  for  shrimp.  The  “otherwise”  happened  and 
Alabama  has  been  paying  the  same  price  as  Louisiana 
for  shrimp  ever  since. 

There  being  only  one  factory  in  operation  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  it  has  only  capacity  for  canning  the  shrimp 
caught  by  their  own  boats,  hence  the  other  shrimp 
boats  that  in  previous  seasons  worked  for  the  other 
four  factories,  are  forced  to  lay  idle  as  long  as  the 
other  factories  remain  shut  down. 

With  Mississippi  not  having  canned  any  shrimp  thus 
far  this  season  and  Alabama’s  pack  being  reduced  to 
one  fifth  or  maybe  less,  the  prospects  for  a  reasonable 
shrimp  pack  in  this  section  this  year  is  very  discour¬ 
aging  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  over  25  per  cent 
of  normal,  as  a  good  part  of  Jthe  season  is  already  gone. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  medium  and  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — We  had  a  cool  spell  of  weather  here  last 
week,  which  boosted  the  demand  for  fresh  oysters,  but 
as  the  cool  spell  was  of  short  duration,  so  was  the 
demand  cut  short  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  showed 
up. 

A  light  hurricane  hit  Mobile  two  weeks  ago  that  did 
a  little  damage  and  there  is  another  one  predicted  for 
this  week,  which  is  moving  from  the  Texas  coast,  so 
boats  are  warned  not  to  venture  out  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  all  small  crafts  are  tied  up  to  the  docks,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  storm  to  subside,  hence  the  sea  food  in¬ 
dustry  from  a  production  standpoint  is  tied  up  by  the 
elements  and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  the  storm 
in  the  Gulf  threatens  this  coast. 

The  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  has  now  spread 
to  the  oystermen  in  Biloxi  and  it  is  reported  that  the 


oystermen  there  have  fixed  a  price  of  $1  per  gallon 
for  fresh  oysters  from  the  raw  dealers  and  40  cents 
per  barrel  for  steam  oysters  from  the  canning  factory. 

The  factories  in  Biloxi  paid  22c  per  barrel  for  steam 
oysters  last  year,  therefore  the  price  asked  by  the 
oystermen  this  year  is  considerably  more  than  they 
were  paid  last  year. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  hardly  start  before  No¬ 
vember,  as  the  weather  has  to  be  cold  and  oysters  fat 
before  any  canning  is  done. 

It  may  be  that  the  canning  of  oysters  will  be  delayed 
or  put  off  in  Biloxi,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
shrimp  canning  is  put  off,  due  to  the  demand  of  a 
higher  price  by  the  oystermen. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  production  of  both  fresh 
and  canned  sea  foods  have  moved  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
this  section  all  through  the  summer  and  the  increase 
that  was  looked  for  this  fall,  has  failed  to  materialize. 

Under  the  circumstances,  regardless  of  what  the  sea 
food  pack  will  be  from  now  on,  it  will  be  a  light  one 
at  its  best. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
5  ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10  ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Buying  Taking  on  New  Life  —  Success  in  Pineapple 
Encouraging  Other  Fruit  —  Demand  for  Peaches  In¬ 
creasing — Salmon  Quieting  Down — Lowered  and  In¬ 
creased  Duties  Cause  Interest — Russian  Crab  Meat. 

San  Francisco,  September  15,  1932. 

APID  CHANGES — Things  have  been  happening 
so  fast  in  the  canned  foods  market  of  late  that 
conditions  have  changed  almost  overnight  in 
many  lines.  While  buying  is  still  largely  for  immedi¬ 
ate  requirements  this  has  taken  on  new  life,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  consumption  is  being  stimulated  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices  prevailing  generally.  An  air  of 
optimism  such  as  has  not  been  in  evidence  in  many 
months  is  to  be  found  in  canned  food  circles  and  this 
is  heightened  almost  daily  by  advances  in  minimum 
quotations  and  the  bringing  out  of  opening  prices  at 
advances  over  spot. 

Pineapple — Hawaiian  pineapple  has  been  much  in 
the  limelight  during  the  past  two  weeks  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  packers  of  this  fruit  are  working  out  of 
their  difficuties  is  encouraging  packers  of  other  fruits 
to  believe  that  there  is  hope  for  them.  The  improved 
feeling  commenced  with  the  announcement  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  Ltd.,  and  was  strengthened  when  opening 
prices  on  the  1932  pack  were  named  shortly  afterward 
at  an  advance  over  spot  prices.  On  top  of  this  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  new  organization  plans  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  an  aggressive  sales  cam¬ 
paign. 

Opening  prices  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  have  been 
named  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
California  Packing  Corporation,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  and  other  members  of  the  new  co-operative. 
The  new  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 
and  are  guaranteed  against  the  decline  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  companies  on  unshipped  orders  and  goods  in  tran- 
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sit.  Unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyers’  warehouses  from 
shipments  sold  at  these  prices  are  also  guaranteed 
against  packers  own  decline'  for  sixty  days  from  date 
of  arrival  at  destination.  The  new  list  is  as  follows: 


Buffet  8  oz.  Fancy . 

Sliced  Tidbits 
in  Syrup  in  Syrup 

.  $  .50 

Crushed 
in  Syrup 

$  .50 

No.  1  Flat  Fancy . 

. $  .75 

.75 

.70 

No.  11/4  Squat  Fancy . . 

.  1.00 

No.  1  Special  Fancy . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  2  Tall  Fancy . 

.  1.20 

1.15 

1.10 

No.  2i/>  Fancy . 

.  1.60 

1.55 

1.50 

No.  10  Fancy . 

.  5.75 

5.75 

4.25 

No.  1  Flat  Standards . 

. 671/0 

.67i/o 

•67l/o 

No.  1  Special  Standards.. 

. 95 

.95 

.95 

No.  2  Tall  Standards . 

.  1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

No.  2i/>  Standards . 

.  1.45 

1.35 

1.40 

No.  10  Standards . 

.  5.25 

5.25 

4.00 

Duties — California  canners  are  interested  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Australia  to  the  effect  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  there  has  ordered  the  repeal  of  the  remaining 
import  prohibitions  temporarily  imposed  as  part  of  an 
emergency  measure  since  April  4,  1930.  The  import 
prohibitions  will  be  lifted  on  certain  dried  fruits  and 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables.  Asparagus  will  be 
affected  and  this  is  of  special  interest,  since  Australia 
is  normally  a  good  customer  for  this  product.  Scarcely 
so  satisfactory  is  the  information  that  on  September  6 
United  Kingdom  import  duties  on  quite  a  few  items 
were  increased,  with  canned  cherries  included  in  the 
list. 

Crab  Meat — A  shipment  of  20,000  cases  of  canned 
crab  meat  packed  in  the  cold  waters  off  Siberia  came 
into  the  port  of  San  Francisco  recently  from  Vladivo¬ 
stok  aboard  the  Oregon  of  the  States  Line.  Some  of 
it  has  since  been  transshipped  to  Eastern  points. 


No.  2  Tall  Broken  Slices  in  Syrup . $  .95 

No.  2i/j  Broken  Slices  in  Syrup .  1.35 

No.  10  Broken  Slices  in  Syrup .  4.75 

No.  10  Broken  Slices  in  Juice .  4.35 


In  addition,  there  are  quotations  on  pineapple  diced 
for  salads  and  fruit  cocktails,  pineapple  juice  and  other 
specialties.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  quotation  of 
$4.25  a  dozen  on  No.  10  fancy  crushed  in  juice  for  pies 
and  pastry,  as  well  as  Special  Confectioners  crushed 
for  manufacturing  confectioners.  One  case  is  given 
free  with  each  three  purchased  and  paid  for  at  this 
price.  Goods  offered  on  this  basis  must  be  shipped  not 
later  than  December  1,  of  this  year,  on  which  date  the 
free  deal  will  be  withdrawn. 

Peaches — Canned  peaches  continue  to  move  out  in 
increasing  volume  and  packers  are  in  much  better 
spirits  than  a  month  ago.  Prevailing  prices,  which  are 
below  cost  in  many  instances,  are  getting  peaches  into 
consumption  at  an  unexpected  rate.  Packers  point  out 
the  fact  that  nationally  advertised  brands  of  peaches 
are  to  be  had  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen  cents  a  can  for  No.  2l/^s.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  these  are  being  sold  regularly  at  two  cans  for  a 
quarter  and  sometimes  at  10  cents  a  can  at  special 
sales.  Just  today  a  circular  was  left  at  the  door  of  the 
writer  listing  Libby’s  peaches  at  three  cans  for  a 
quarter.  Undoubtedly,  canned  peaches  are  being  used 
in  homes  to  which  they  were  formerly  almost  a  strang¬ 
er.  Packers  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  low  prices  and  intensive  sales  effort  is  mak¬ 
ing  itself  felt  and  that  consumption  during  the  coming 
year  will  be  much  heavier  than  was  thought  possible 


The  salmon  pack  in  Alaska  proved  so  heavy  this  year 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  the  Alaska  Pack¬ 
ers’  Association  to  send  several  of  its  steamers  and 
motor  ships  back  for  a  second  cargo.  This  concern  has 
done  away  with  the  use  of  sailing  ships. 

Canners  of  fresh  prunes  in  Oregon  recently  posted  a 
price  of  $6  a  ton,  in  keeping  with  the  times,  but  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  holding  out  for  a  minimum  of  $10.  The 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  is  expected  to  hold  down 
the  pack. 

A.  C.  Braden,  head  of  the  Braden  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  San 
Francisco,  spending  some  time  with  the  Lang  &  Stroh 
Co.,  the  firm’s  brokers.  This  packing  concern  special¬ 
izes  on  such  products  as  chili  sauce  and  meat  sauces  in 
which  nuts  are  used. 

Charles  F.  Williams  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate 
that  he  is  engaged  in  the  food  brokerage  business  at  2 
Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  under  the  firm  name 
of  the  Lilienthal-Williams  Co. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


but  a  short  time  ago.  Estimates  of  this  year’s  pack 
are  being  scaled  down  somewhat  and  are  now  around 
6,000,000  cases.  A  few  weeks  ago  they  were  a  half  a 
million  cases  higher.  It  is  now  believed  that  10,000,- 
000  cases  of  peaches  can  be  marketed  before  the  1933 
pack  is  ready,  and  if  this  proves  true  this  season’s  pack 
and  carryover  will  be  cleaned  up. 

Salmon — ^The  canned  salmon  market  has  quieted 
down,  after  a  good  start,  the  sales  are  largely  of  a 
routine  character,  with  buying  confined  largely  to 
small  lots.  Prices  are  well  maintained  once  again  but 
buyers  have  not  forgotten  the  recent  price  war  be¬ 
tween  a  few  rather  important  factors  and  the  manner 
in  which  prices  dropped  almost  overnight.  Alaska 
Red  salmon  is  plentiful  this  year  and  prices  are  low, 
placing  quality  fish  in  an  advantageous  position. 


Complete  Machinery  and 
Supplies  for  every 
canning  operation. 


SMILEY  TOMATO  KNIFE 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Janssen  Advises  Inependents  to  Ascertain  Viewpoint  Of  Political  Nominees  on  Trade  Ques¬ 
tions — Success  Of  Conservation  Plan  Seen  Proved  In  Alaska  Salmon  Pack  Total. 


JANSSEN  ADVISES  INDEPENDENTS  TO  ASCERTAIN 
VIEWPOINT  OF  POLITICAL  NOMINEES  ON  TRADE 
QUESTIONS — Independent  grocers  and  their  state  organi¬ 
zation  officers  throughout  the  nation  were  advised  recently  by 
C.  H.  Janssen,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  to  take  steps  to  ascertain  the  attitude  and  political 
record  of  candidates  for  Congress  on  matters  affecting  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  before  affording  any  support  to  their  election. 

“Where  does  he  stand  in  the  struggle  between  independent  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  and  corporate  control  of  distribution?  He 
should  answer  to  you — before  election,”  Mr.  Janssen  declared. 
“His  answer,  plus  his  past  record,  should  determine  where  the 
support  of  the  independent  retail  grocers  of  a  State  shall  go. 
Officers  of  all  associations  should  make  it  their  business  to  find 
out. 

“If  he  is  up  for  reelection — ^then  his  past  record  voting  on 
measures  in  which  we  are  concerned  should  readily  determine 
his  position  and  govern  your  own  vote.  Ask  your  Congressional 
candidate  to  declare  himself  on  the  following. 

“We  believe  that  in  the  general  public  interest  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  independent  retail  merchants,  there  should 
take  place  a  correction  in  our  Federal  bankruptcy  law,  which 
will  cure  its  present  bold  encouragement  of  debtors  to  evade 
payment  of  obligation.  To  effect  this,  we  offer  an  amendment. 

“(a)  To  establish  a  minimum  liability  of  $1,000  before  the 
benefits  of  the  act  may  be  invoked  by  any  person.  Not  getting 
this,  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  $500  requirement.  Congress¬ 
man  Anderson’s  bill  H.  9971  provides  for  a  minimum  liability 
of  $500.  Did  you  vote  for  it? 

“(b)  Exclusion  of  debts  for  necessities  of  life  from  discharge- 
able  liabilities — on  the  ground  that  debts  for  actual  life  neces¬ 
sities  for  a  person  or  his  family  are  inherently  a  preferred  lien, 
which  should  not  be  dischargeable  except  by  payment  or  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  creditor.  H.  7430,  by  Congressman  Bald¬ 
ridge  of  Nebraska,  proposes  such  an  amendment.  What  is  your 
position  on  this  legislation,  Mr.  Candidate?  Can  we  depend 
upon  you  for  active  and  favorable  support? 

“We  believe  in  a  state  of  fair  and  open  competition.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  economic  well  being 
of  the  nation  that  such  a  state  of  fair  and  open  competition  be 
preserved  and  encouraged.  That  state  of  open  and  fair  compe¬ 
tition  has  been  subverted  by  a  system  of  predatory  merchan¬ 
dising  which  has  been  relentlessly  depressed  established  known 
values  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  lure  the  public.  The  logical 
results  of  this  system  are,  first,  a  serious  impairment  of  busi¬ 
ness  morality,  and  second,  the  depressing  of  basic  commodity 
prices  to  a  point  where  every  agency  of  production  is  placed  on 
a  profitless  operating  basis  ‘and  hangs  on  the  verge  of  insol¬ 
vency. 

“As  a  second  step  towards  establishing  a  state  of  competition 
which  will  be  constructive  and  assist  all  producing  agencies  to 
maintain  employment,  build  local  enterprise,  contribute  to  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity,  bring  back  confidence  and  re-establish  a  state 
of  healthy  morality  in  distribution,  we  propose  the  enactment 
of  the  Nye  Bills — S.  2626  and  2628 — that  the  Trade  Practice 
Conference  in  industry  may  obtain  a  legal  status  and  that  in¬ 
dustry  conference  rules  guaranteeing  fair  play  and  equality  of 
opportunity  to  all  shall  be  enforced. 

“We  go  forward  another  step,  as  essential.  That  is,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Federal  trade  courts,  which  facilitate  their  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  and  other  measures  dealing  with  trade  and  com¬ 
merce. 

“Nye  Bill  S.  2627  purposes  to  establish  such  trade  courts, 
which  will  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  through  these  and 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and  other  laws  dealing  with  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  monopoly  and  unfair  competition. 

“Where  were  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  when  House  Resolution 
No.  235  came  up  for  vote  on  May  31,  1932?  Or  perhaps  you 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  this  measure  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  make  a  report  on  the  government  in  business. 

“Do  you  favor  Government  competition  for  the  independent 
retail  merchant?  Competition  which  operates  on  a  free  rent, 
free  labor,  free  capital,  free  tax  basis  against  the  independent 
merchant  who  must  pay  taxes  to  support  that  Government.  Do 
you  favor  Government  commissaries  or  Government  employe 
commissaries  ? 


“We  believe  it  unfair  and  unjust  that  the  retail  grocer  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
any  wholesome  food  product,  manufactured  under  Government 
supervision. 

“If  such  commodity  must  be  burdened  with  a  special  tax,  it 
should  be  attached  at  the  source  of  manufacture,  from  whence 
it  would  enter  the  channels  of  distribution  in  fair  and  open 
competition  with  other  merchandise. 

“Our  people  are  burdened  with  a  load  of  taxes  which  none 
but  a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizenry  would  endure.  Because  of 
their  severity,  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  that  prudence 
and  economy  govern  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  that 
legislators  openly  pledge  themselves  against  any  and  all  cus¬ 
toms,  practices  and  measures  which  draw  money  from  public 
revenues,  unless  there  is  an  honest  value  returned.  Where  do 
you  stand  on  this,  Mr.  Candidate?” 

Success  of  Conservation  Plan  Seen  Proved  in  Alaska  Salmon 
Pack  Total — The  pack  of  Alaska  salmon  during  the  current  sea¬ 
son  will  total  more  than  5,000,000  cases,  of  48  one  pound  cans 
each,  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  from  Commissioner 
O’Malley  indicate,  it  was  announced  recently.  The  report  added 
that  the  escapement  of  fish  to  the  spawning  grounds  has  been 
sufficient  to  assure  heavy  runs  in  1937.  The  1932  pack  was 
declared  to  be  about  the  equal  of  the  five-year  average. 

Based  on  the  escapement  of  fish  this  year,  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  pointed  out  that  the  success  of  its  conservation  program 
was  assured.  It  was  shown,  the  Bureau  declared,  that  by  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  program,  sufficient  numbers  of  salmon  were  allowed 
to  procede  to  the  spawning  grounds  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  supplies  and  to  protect  against  depletions  of  the  stocks  avail¬ 
able  for  packing  when  the  fish  attain  the  proper  size. 

The  pack  reported  to  date,  bureau  officials  said,  includes  ap¬ 
proximately  2,100,000  cases  of  red  salmon,  2,250,000  cases  of 
pinks,  800,000  cases  of  chums  and  approximately  200,000  cases 
of  kings  and  cohoes. 

Pack  Total  Impressive — “The  pack  of  more  than  5,000,000 
cases  is  especially  impressive,”  the  Commissioner  continued,  “in 
view  of  the  fact  that  fewer  canneries  were  operating  and  less 
fishing  gear  was  in  use  than  is  the  case  normally.  If  the  fishery 
had  been  exploited  this  year  as  energetically  as  in  former  years, 
the  pack  likely  would  have  been  around  6,000,000  cases.  Al¬ 
though  the  pack  did  not  show  any  marked  increase,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  fish  was  there  for  the  fisherman  and  the  cannery 
owners.  The  problem  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  to  make 
regulations  that  will  assure  the  future  of  the  industry  and 
everything  to  date  indicates  that  this  problem  is  being  ade¬ 
quately  met.” 

The  commissioner’s  statement  that  this  year  saw  a  marked 
curtailment  in  operating  schedules  of  many  packers  in  Alaska 
is  readily  understood  in  the  trade.  With  prices  of  canned  foods 
in  general  at  low  levels  and  the  extreme  tightness  of  credit,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  such  a  reduction  was  to  be  expected,  in  fact 
if  it  had  not  developed,  the  distributing  market  would  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  news. 

Only  the  more  strongly-entrenched  canners  with  firm  finan¬ 
cial  backing  and  long-established  customer  demand  for  their 
packs  operated  in  Alaska  this  year,  although  there  were  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  which  saw  several  of  the  smaller  units  put  up 
a  fairly  good  pack.  However,  the  general  financial  background 
of  the  majority  of  the  packers  operating  this  year  was  strong. 

Annual  Value  $7,757,966 — The  annual  value  of  the  salmon 
industry  in  Alaska,  on  the  basis  of  1931  figures,  was  $7,757,966 
to  the  fisherman,  $557,966  more  than  the  original  purchase  of 
$7,200,000  paid  to  Russia  for  Alaska  in  1867.  The  value  of 
salmon  was  increased  more  than  400  per  cent  through  manufac¬ 
turing  activity  in  that  year,  according  to  the  figures,  which 
showed  that  the  total  value  of  manufactures  of  canned  salmon, 
salmon  meal,  salmon  oil,  cured,  smoked,  frozen  and  fresh  salmon 
was  $30,423,401. 

Commissioner  O’Malley  in  closing  his  report,  pointed  out  that 
the  present  price  of  canned  salmon  is  on  a  level  that  affords  the 
American  public  an  opportunity  to  purchase  “this  excellent 
food,  which  is  very  high  in  nutritive  elements,”  at  a  price  much 
below  the  average  of  the  last  few  years. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tt^onvas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  $Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  Mo.  2% .  „„....  2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2V^ . 


reeiea,  no.  ........  o.io 

Medium,  No.  2'% . . .  2.86 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.80  2.50 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.30  2.25 

LarKC,  No.  2 .  2.55  2.45 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.30 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  ~~....  2.15 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . .  — ....  2.06 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUTt 


Standard.  No.  2 .  . . 

No.  2%  . 70  .76 

No.  3  . . 85  . 

No.  10  .  2.40  2.65 

SPlNACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  1.00 

No.  2%  .  1.25  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  1.30 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.76 

California,  f.  o.  h.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2Vi .  1.25 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.75 


BAKED  BEANSt 


16  oz . 42% . 

No.  2%  . 92% - 

No.  10  . 2.76  - 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .65 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.66 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 76  .90 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.66 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47% . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 -  1.40  . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  S -  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.10  3.76 

Cut.  No.  2 . 76  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

Diced.  No.  10 - -  8.76  - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy.  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  •plit.  No.  S..» .  1.00  - 

Split,  Np.  10 . 8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  _  4.2*  - 

Fancy,  No.  2...................— 1.0* 

No.  10  . . . — -  *.00  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . . 90  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 87%  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  .90 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limaa, 

No.  2  . 70 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 65 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 86 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 80 

No.  2%  . 90 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.85 

TOMATOES* 


Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.60  _ 

.45  .65 

.76  . 

.80  . 

1.05  . 

1.10  . 

3.16  _ 

3.00  . 

.37% . 

.37% . 

.57%  .70 

.66  . 

.87% . 

.85  1.05 

2.60  . 

2.60  3.06 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  8.76  . 

No.  2,  Pr^erved .  . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.50  4.76 

CHERRIES* 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.26 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.90 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  . 

No.  2  .  1.22%  1.30 

No.  6  . 3.66  . . 

No.  1  Juice . 76  ........ 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  .  1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.V. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.10  1.10 


Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.26  1.26 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  3.75 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.46 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  3.80  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wa'ter,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Bla'ck,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . . .  6.00  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.50  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 80  . 

1-lb.  cans  . 80  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 90  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.75 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.15 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 90  1.05 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.05 

Selects,  6  oz . .' . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.55  1.55 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.35  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.36 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 86  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 2.60  2.85 

Flat,  No.  % . — . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 80  .80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *2.75 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.10  *2.95 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  VjS  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.20  6.25 

Striped,  Is  . 9.20  . 

Yellow,  %t,  Fa«cy....™„........„........_  4.66  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30  . 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof— Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannert' Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NINETEEN  TO  THE  DOZEN 
Blinks :  “So  your  wife  entertained  her  club  yesterday 
afternoon,  eh?” 

Jinks :  “That  was  the  supposition,  but  when  I  sneak¬ 
ed  in  the  back  door  the  women  were  all  talking  at  once, 
so  I  imagine  each  was  entertaining  herself.” 


STOP  THAT  HACK 

Vicar  (after  the  service) :  My  cough  has  been  dread¬ 
fully  troublesome  tonight,  Perkins.” 

Verger  (with  collection  plate) :  “Well,  sir,  you’ve  had 
a  lot  of  sympathizers.  They’ve  put  in  lozenges  instead 
of  sixpences.” 


DIGGING  IN 

“Has  the  jury  asked  for  further  instructions?” 

“No,  Your  Honor.  They  asked  for  a  deck  of  cards.” 


TRY  HER  WITH  A  SPIDER 

Impecunious  Youth  (receiving  Leap  Year  proposal)  : 
“Honestly,  Jean,  marriage  is  out  of  the  question.  Why, 
I  couldn’t  keep  a  mouse.” 

Jean  (quite  determined)  :  “Of  course  you  could,  dar¬ 
ling.  I  love  them.” 


FRONT-PAGE  STUFF 
Friend:  “Why  are  you  so  jubilant?” 

Country  Editor;  “I  just  received  another  fine  contri- 
'Tnition  from  Farmer  Brown’s  pen.” 

Friend:  “Huh — what  was  it?” 

Country  Editor:  “A  fine  fat  pig  on  subscription.” 


ALMOST  UNIVERSAL 
“Should  I  marry  a  man  who  lies  to  me?” 
“Lady,  do  you  want  to  be  an  old  maid  ?” 


200  SQUARE  FEET  OF  IT 
“While  I  was  in  Europe  I  saw  a  bed  twenty  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  wide.” 

“Sounds  like  a  lot  of  bunk.” 


PRINTERS’  COLIC 
“I  understand  your  wife  is  quite  ill.” 

“Yes,  she  had  a  slight  cold;  tried  to  cure  herself  by 
reading  a  daily  health  hint  and  is  suffering  from  a 
typographical  error.” 


AIN’T  NATURE  GRAND? 

“And  why  did  Noah  take  two  of  each  kind  of  animals 
into  the  ark  ?” 

“I  guess  he  didn’t  believe  that  story  about  the  stork.” 

CORNERING  THE  MARKET 
Stranger:  “I’ve  come  out  here  to  make  an  honest 
living.” 

Native:  “Well,  there’s  not  much  competition.” 
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AVARS  TOMATO 
JUICE  FILLER. 


Used  by  leading  manufacturers  for 
filling  cans  with  Tomato  Juice — 

For  Fillins — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — Clear 
Soups^  etc. 

For  Syruping — Fruits,  String  Beans, 

Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 


Rapid  valve, 
Prices  on  Request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

PEDIGREED  STOCKS 


Inspecting  Plots  of  Purebred  Peas. 


775  acres  devoted  to  orisinatins  and  breedins  pedisreed  lines  of  Peas. 

The  location  of  this  selected  acreage,  in  five  leadins  producins  sections,  not 
only  guarantees  highest  quality  of  seed,  but,  by  avoiding  weather  risks,  insures 
a  regular  supply  of  parent  seed  stock.  Dependable  seed  can  be  produced 
only  in  this  costly,  painstaking  way. 

in  these  days  of  keen  competition  you  need  to  base  your  canning  operations  on 
the  best,  and  secure  the  latest  developements  in  new  varieties  and  improved, 
prolific  strains  of  well  known  lines.  POOR  SEEDS  ARE  EXPENSIVE  AT 
ANY  PRICE. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  7S  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


